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PROJECTED MATERIALS 
Films, Slides, Filmstrips, and Pictures 

As promised in “AUDIO-VISUAL News & Views” 
of last issue, we are here undertaking to deal more 
specifically with the first of the categories outlined 
in the general introduction to audio-visual ma- 
terials in the nature study field. 

We have tried to make the suggestions here as 
specific as possible so that those of you who have 
had little experience with these materials will gain 
confidence by being able to start out with a con- 
crete activity. However, please consider these ideas 
as suggestions only, and flexible enough to adapt 
to your own situation. 

> * . 

The very fact that there exist various types of 
projected materials, indicates that each is intended 
to fill a special need. 

Of all projected materials, the 
motion picture provides the closest 
thing to direct experience. There- 
fore, it is an excellent way to intro- 
duce a subject, and create a mood, emotion or at- 
titude in regard to it. 

If, for example, you wish to arouse in your group 
or community a consciousness of the need for con- 
servation, you will want to do it through a medium 
that will overcome the limitations of time and 
space and emphasize the most vital aspects of the 
problem by bringing it to your very club or school 
room. This the motion picture can do. 

Because of the power of a motion picture to in- 
fluence an audience, it behooves its users, when 
choosing a film, to keep in mind the type of ex- 
perience they wish their group to have. Conse- 
quently, one should make a special effort to pre- 
view a film before showing it. The preview has 
another very important purpose. The very security 
of knowing the film's contents is a direct help in 
preparation of an effective and meaningful intro- 


Motion 
Pietures 


duction when the film is presented to the group. 
It also assures the group leader that the film will 
satisfy the group’s needs and it gives her an' 


opportunity to note special points that might be 
good for discussion after the film has been shown. 
The success of any motion picture program de- 
pends very much on sufficient darkening of the 
room, smooth projection, and good ventilation. 
Now that your club or group program has been 
initiated by the inspiration from an exciting film, 
how can your theme be developed further? Very 
likely, interest has been provoked to the point 
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where individuals comment: “If only we had more 
time to look at a few of the birds, plants, animals 
and other scenes that whizzed by so quickly in that 
film we saw!” 

The alert group leader takes her cue from these 
spontaneous reactions. How to capture a scene so 
that it can be studied? This introduces a new 
medium of presentation: 

2x2 color slides 


VISUAL 


Views 


or the filmstrip 


Each has its advantages. The 
theme or subject will help deter 
mine the choice of medium. Where 
there is necessary sequence or chronological pro- 
gression (such as the story of the life cycle of 4 
butterfly), the filmstrip, with its consecutive pic 
tures on one strip of film, provides two important 
assets to successful presentation—namely, accurate 
sequence and effective unity. 


Filmstrips 


On the other hand, if flexibility 
is of special importance and if the 
leader is familiar with her material 
and knows what to present and how 
to present it, it is likely that she will want to use 
exe slides so that she may have the opportunity 
both of choosing the particular slides she wishes to 
use, as well as being able to change their order of 
sequence as the need arises. 

If, for example, you wish to enliven a program 
where the objective may be closer study of birds 
through the use of colored slides, a delightful note 
can be introduced by playing bird call recordings 
to match the particular slides being shown. In this 
way, the group learns to recognize each species not 
only by its appearance, but also by its song . . . and 
often it is, indeed, that we hear the bird before we 
ever see it. 

Group participation should be encouraged at 
every opportunity. This can be done by way of quiz 
programs and individual reports, using slides as the 
demonstration material. 

We cannot stress enough the flexibility of slides 
for certain types of programs. We found this clearly 
exemplified one day, when a visitor came to our 
office with the hope of getting help in planning a 
program on “How To Attract Birds To Your Gar- 
den.” Since there was no tailor-made film on hand, 
we recommended that she obtain color slides of 
various shrubs and trees from a local botanic gar- 
den and supplement these with a selection of 2x2 
colored bird slides, arranging them in such an or- 
der as to match the bird with those plants which 
it favored for its food or nesting place . . . thus 
telling a pertinent story of the interdependence of 
plant and animal life. 

The miracle of opaque projec- 
tion has loosed a mass of beautiful 
and easily available materials that 
previously were difficult to share with a large 
group. By use of an opaque projector, a variety of 
maps, charts, and endless numbers of nature study 
pictures from magazines and newspapers can be 
projected on a screen so that whether it is used 
with a small group or large audience, everyone 
has the advantage of seeing the same picture at the 
same time. The actual picture, object or book is 


2x2 
Slides 


Pictures 


used, and merely by placing it on a tray, it is re- 
flected on the screen in its own colors. 


To help keep you posted on worthwhile film 
news, the Photo & Film Department enthusiastically 
recommends the following recent theatrical release, 

reviewed by Miss Dorothy Treat of the National 
\udubon Society staff. 


“LOUISIANA STORY” 
Robert Flaherty’s Louisiana Story is a beautiful 
fim. It presents the story of changing times 
‘hiough the discovery of oil in the bayou country 


of southern Louisiana. The story centers around 
the wonder and interest of a young boy in the ar- 
rival and operation of a huge oil derrick. The pic- 
ture was filmed on location, its only actors some 
Cajuns of the area and the operators of the der- 
rick. Of special interest is the scenic portrayal of 
the bayou country itself—the canals, canebrake, and 
huge live oaks densely hung with Spanish moss. A 
large alligator furnishes some excitement and there 
is an amusing pet raccoon. The film is particularly 
remarkable for its simplicity of treatment and for 
its artistic and skillful photography. Persons who 
have visited Avery Island, a private sanctuary in 
the bayou country, will find some familiar scenes, 
for part of the picture was taken there. 


SOURCE LIST FOR PROJECTED 
MATERIALS ON CONSERVATION 
AND NATURE STUDY 

Motion Pictures 
1) Audubon Catalog of Films & Slides, Yhoto 
& Film Dept., National Audubon Society, 
1000 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
2) Educational Film Guide, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 
3) 1000 & One Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films, published by Educational Screen, 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Film Libraries 
A Partial List of 16mm Film Libraries, a 
directory, available without cost, of nearly 
600 sources of 16mm _ educational films. 
Visual Aids Section of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
Filmstrips 
1) Filmstrip Guide, H. W. Wilson Co., g50 
University Ave., New York, N. Y. 
2) Filmstrips—A Descriptive Index & Users 
Guide, published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
2x2 Slides 
1) Audubon Catalog of Films & Slides, Photo 
& Film Dept., National Audubon Society, 
1000 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
2) S.V.E. Library of Kodachromes, Society 
for Visual Education, 100 F. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


A better understanding of the constructive forces of nature will enable 


WHY BOTHER 


By Alan Devoe 


HE other day a man whom I respect 
delivered to me a rather baffled 
little speech. It went something like this: 
“There is a grave chance that at more 
or less any minute the atom bombs may 
start to drop. All over the world there 
is political turmoil and tension. There 
are a thousand urgent economic and 
social problems to be solved. In times 
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like these, why bother about such trivia! 
matters as the diminishing wildfowl o1 
the fate of the ivory-billed woodpecker?” 

It is a reasonable enough sort of ques- 
tion. I think all of us who are nature 
minded ought to take thought about it, 
and formulate our answer. After all, th 
times are a turmoil of enormous and 
urgent issues. Come to think of it, jus 


0 overcome the destructive forces which he, himself, has set in motion. 


TO SAVE BIRDS AND TREES WHEN THE WORLD 


IS THREATENED BY ‘‘tLARGER’’ PROBLEMS? 


what does make us deem it worth while 
to go on paying devoted attention to the 
plight of whooping cranes, and bother- 
ing about the education of young people 
in nature-lore, and in general turning 
our notice toward the woods and fields 
and swamps and waters, when the times 
are so perilous and the headlines so 
blazing with great alarms? 


Well, in the first place, I suppose we 
bother ourselves about all this for a 
basically practical reason. We know that 
man is simply one ingredient, biologic- 
ally speaking, in the totality of nature; 
and we realize that, like every other in- 
gredient, from skunks to prairie-grass to 
tadpoles, he participates in the universal 
interdependence of things. When the 
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web of nature’s being is anywhere 
broken or seriously disturbed, the effect 
travels throughout the whole of things, 
man not excepted. Let game animals be 
sufficiently depleted in Africa, and all 
of a sudden, so to speak, there is felt 
a nasty pinch in the luggage business 
in Birmingham. That is putting it a 
little fancifully perhaps; but the fact is 
there. Water-tables can go down only 
just so far before we suffer. They can 
go down only just so much farther 
before we die. The dropping of atom 
bombs can kill off an impressive number 
of us; but the cutting of trees and the 
erosion of soil and the wasting of our 
other natural resources can kill us all 
off, men and women and children, from 
Capetown to Kamchatka. Nature-minded 
people have understood this in a gen- 
eral way for a long time. Since the pub- 
lication of Our Plundered Planet by 
Fairfield Osborn and Road to Survival 
by William Vogt we know it with a ter- 
rible clarity, down to the last sickening 
statistic. 

Now there is little doubt, of course, 
that we could survive and continue to 
cat three meals a day if all the whooping 
cranes were extirpated. We are not going 
to die of hunger or thirst because there 
are no ivory-billed woodpeckers. But 
the conservation of such creatures as 
these is an inseparable part of conserva- 
tion as a whole. This earth of ours all 
goes together: trees and water and land 
and birds, mammals and fish and snakes 
and everything else, from our own door- 
yard out to the farthest reach of the 
farthest wilderness. What we have to 
keep realizing—and thinking and teach- 
ing—is the wholeness of the creation. 
Only by inculcation of that concept of 
wholeness can we make understood the 
vital fact of man’s inescapable role as an 
ingredient in the general interdepend- 
ence of everything with everything else. 
Whooping cranes are not themselves an 
immediate factor in our security as a 
biological organism. But ultimately and 
to some degree their fate touches upon 
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ours. In a much more than poetic sense, 
we are brothers of whooping cranes. We 
are brothers of all mammals, all birds, all 
living things. We are brothers of soil 


and air and water. The fact of our 
brotherhood is zoological fact, ecological 
fact, everlasting earth-fact; and we are 
to forget it only at our grave peril. 

Conservation has to be an all-over 
mood. The ivory-billed woodpecker may 
not, in itself, be immediately linked to 
our human destiny. But the general 
health and flourishing of nature, in all 
its parts and aspects, is of the most 
enormous consequence to us. Our life 
hangs on it. And in the natural totality 
the ivory-billed woodpecker is one part. 
Conservation, as I say, is a whole mood. 
It is a whole habit of mind and way 
of thinking about things. When we 
have it, we cannot be casual about ivory- 
bills or cranes, or for that matter about 
the treatment of the commonest sparrow 
or the drainage of the littlest swamp. 
For we know that everything goes to- 
gether. We think in terms of the general 
brotherhood of all the natural world, 
of which we are ourselves a part. And 
we know, as sober fact, that violence to 
the texture of the brotherhood is vio- 
lence that returns upon ourselves. We 
do not forget the vision of the end of 
a hideous road: the barren soil, the 
parched and unproductive earth, the 
spread of the deadly desert. 

All this, I take it, is the practical 
reason why in an age of large political 
and economic alarms, we go on bother- 
ing about a mammal here and a tree 
there and hunting season the year after 
next. But I take it, also, that we are 
not concerned solely with these grimly 
practical considerations. I think we are 
concerned also with a kind of considera- 
tion for which the only term, perhaps, 
is spiritual. “Spiritual” is a rather dread- 
ful pious-sounding sort of word, calling 
to mind a churchy stuffiness. I do not 
use it to suggest anything like that. What 
I have in mind is a sort of piety that 
precedes all specific creeds. What I am 


speaking algout is the sort of religious- 
ness that can be characterized simply by 
Albert Schweitzer’s homely phrase,“rev- 
erence for life.” It is bound to go with 
conservation-mindedness. 

Looking on the creation, watching 
dawns and sunsets and the shining silver 
of the rain and the white hush of the 
snow, we are moved to an awed wonder. 
Here, before us, is something very like 
a miracle. Here we stand, in receipt of 
the fabulous gift of the life-experience, 
privileged to hear midnight owls, privi- 
leged to breathe the smell of the fresh 
earth wet with rain, presented with the 
loveliness of birds and the astonishing- 
ness of mud-turtles and the splendor of 
the sun. A reverence is upon us, and a 
gratefulness and humility. We are made 
to feel, without any stuffy moralism 
about it, that it devolves upon us to do 
our part as stewardly protectors of this 
astonishing creation, for which the legen- 
dary symbol is a Garden. We are touched 
with something of the awe and homage 
of old Adam. We would show forth our 
thanks. We would express our cherish- 
ment, for ivory-billed woodpeckers and 
whooping cranes and all the whole great 
shining singing Garden, from the glit- 
tering star in the night sky to the 
white-footed mouse inhabiting our 
wood-pile. 


It is hard to write about this second 
part of our conservation-feeling without 
having prose turn into lyrical mush. 
The wonder and glory of nature are not 
readily to be run through a typewriter; 
nor is it easy to speak of feelings of 
reverence and humility without sound- 
ing preachy and priggish. But what we 
mean, I think, may be discernible 
enough despite the necessary failure in 
the saying of it. I think that even the 
man who asked me the question that 
started this article will have no trouble 
understanding the implications of it. 

He is bothered about the grave state 
of international affairs, and we seem to 
be largely bothered about the draining 
of swamps and the over-hunting of wild- 
fowl and things like that. But he would 
agree, I think, that if the headlines are 
black and ominous, the taproots of the 
trouble go down and down to a failure 
in our sense of brotherhood, and down 
still farther to a failure in our reverence 
for life and our sense of obligation. We 
feel exactly the same way. What we feel 
is just that the place to start—the place 
where the cultivation of reverence be- 
gins, and the place where the fact of 
brotherhood is demonstrably a scientific 
fact—is close to earth, in the context of 
the nature that produces and enfolds 
us all. 


In this issue, we are delighted to introduce to Audubon Magazine readers the illustrative work of 
Erik Hans Krause, well-known artist and designer. Long successful in commercial art fields, he hopes 
ia to be able to devote more time in the future to interpreting and portraying nature. Recently, he spent 
a year painting, in color, a series of swamp and bog pictures which we hope to have on exhibit at 


Audubon House sometime during 1949. 
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You can save your 


local watershed, too 
Here’s how one group 
of citizens put their 
“watershed thinking’ 


into action. 


The Brandywine drains an area of 330 square miles 


OPERATION 


BRANDYWINE 


—— By Mary F. W. Lewis ——— 


T’S a favorite theme of mine to be- 
lieve that the exquisite singing of a 
white-throated sparrow in soft Novem- 
ber rain can be directly responsible for 
important laws passed in state legisla- 
tures, laws that vitally affect the comfort, 


health and prosperity of the whole com- 
monwealth. It is love of country that lies 
behind all good government, and when 
men and women believe in that section 
of their country where they live, and be- 
lieve in it hard enough to spend their 
time and money and sympathy to main- 
tain and preserve its natural resources, 


Dredge working in Christine River at Wilmington Marine Terminal 


then I consider them patriots of the 
highest order. 

That’s the reason why the story of the 
Brandywine Valley Association is impor- 
tant. It provides a practical blueprint to 
hundreds of little watersheds that are 
loved by the people whose lives they 
influence. 

The Brandywine Creek flows gently, 
like a river in an old-fashioned poem, 
through the rolling hills and meadows 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware. It drains 
an area of 330 square miles and carries 
off so much topsoil that the cost, in 
taxes, is more than $200,000 a year to 
keep the harbor channel at the Wilming- 


ton Marine Terminal dredged open. 
During floods, the overflow runs up a 
fancy yearly bill of tens of thousands of 
dollars to industry and highways. 

The Brandywine Valley Association 
started, as most things do, in a small way. 
There was a certain man who enjoyed 
tramping through the woods. He was an 
engineer, and more or less on his own. 
He began taking pictures—colored slides. 
There were others who also enjoyed 
walking along the Brandywine. He 
showed his pictures to them. He photo- 
graphed not only the Brandywine blue- 
bells (mertensia) but white clouds in a 
blue sky topping a golden wheatfield. He 


The Brandywine—a quiet stream meandering through fertile valleys 


took pictures of rubbish dumps, of pol- 
luted waters below a paper mill, of 
eroding hillsides where topsoil ran off 
into reservoirs. Because he loved the 
Brandywine he didn’t like to see her 
treated this way. Neither did the others 
to whom he showed his pictures. They 
all knew of certain problems. Many peo- 


ple for a long time had discussed them. 
But it took someone with sufficient affec- 
tion backed by energy and a concern for 
the future, to pull things together. 

Less than three years ago, about thirty- 
five people met in West Chester. They 
represented industry, fishermen, schools, 
boroughs, farmers, engineers, physicians, 


The citizens of the Brandywine Valley want to enjoy 
its beauty and picturesque bridges. They have gone a 
long way in cleaning up rubbish dumps such as this one 


garden clubs and civic groups. Despite 
their variation of interests and opinions, 
they agreed unanimously that definite 
things could be done to improve the 
whole area, and that an organization 
was necessary to accomplish them. The 
Brandywine Valley Association was 


evolved with the usual number of com- 


and clover in_ stubble. 


Alternate strips of ground plowed for fall wheat or barley, 
Farm and forest conservation 
methods will eventually heal the scars made by erosion 


mittees and officers and directors and 
subscribing membership, and today has 
several hundred members. 

Colored slides—not movies on purpose 
—play a hero’s part in this story. The 
pictures are specifically arranged to suit 
different audiences. Certain aspects are 
emphasized in certain localities, yet in 


relation to the problems as a whole. For 
instance, in a locality where the life of a 
reservoir is threatened by erosion on an 
adjacent hillside, pictures are featured 
that tell the story of nearby ponds and 
reservoirs filled in with silt and thus be- 
coming useless. 

Or perhaps a community below a fac- 
tory town suffers from water polluted by 
waste chemicals. A series of pictures on 
this subject can tell a potent story about 
fish killed and cattle poisoned. 

The Association varies its picture se- 
quence for every lecture. By adding new 
ones to show old problems solved, and 
fresh problems to be tackled, the story 
of the Brandywine is as fluid as the creek 
itself. The advantages are obvious. 

Consider the story of the wise paper 
manufacturer, who became convinced 
that stream-pollution was unnecessary. 
He installed a filter, and soon salvaged 
enough waste to pay for both filter and 
installation. The water left the mill al- 
most as clear as when it entered, and the 
owner recovered from the waste waters 
short length fibres of cellulose, clay, pig- 
ments, and other by-products which he 
sold to another company that made 
dark-colored cardboard. 

Consider the farmer, whose eroding 
hillside was cutting down the life-term 
of a reservoir. Rather than try to bring 
direct pressure on him as a “do-good” 
band of city folk poking their noses into 
other people’s business, the Association 
is showing their pond, marshland and 
reservoir pictures in the communities 
supplied by that threatened reservoir. 
And the farmer is learning that in addi- 
tion to protecting the reservoir by plant- 
ing trees on fields too steep for farming, 
he is also increasing his own income. 

The Brandywine Valley Association 
has started the planting of school for- 
ests. Through the County Agent, or 
State Forest Department, trees are se- 
cured and planted by the school chil- 
dren on several acres beside their school 
ground. The growing forest provides an 
outdoor laboratory for the children, a 
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shelter for wildlife, and eventually will 
provide a recreational area for the com- 
munity. A shrewd eye is also looking to- 
wards the future when the forest may 
become a source of lumber. 

I like to picture the day when the lit- 
tle government trees arrive. I like to 
visualize the youngsters trouping out to 
the land appointed for the forest, and 
the individual emotions stirring in a va- 
riety of hearts while busy hands tuck 
loose earth around the little seedlings. 
Anyone who knows the joy of loose 
earth in the hand would wish that every 
child in the country could have a chance 
to plant a tree. 

Another satisfactory achievement of 
the Association, and one with quick re- 
sults, was the elimination of an open 
sewer that emptied into the Brandywine 
a few feet from the Lincoln Highway. A 
staff member of the Brandywine Valley 
Association found it—not exactly a pleas- 
ant discovery—on a crisp October after- 
noon in sun-flecked woods with chewinks 
cheerfully calling in the underbrush. He 
reported it at once to the proper city offi- 
cials. The city fathers were shocked. 
They said that an open sewer could not 
possibly exist. The staff member asked 
if his association might photograph it. 
(By then the Brandywine Valley Associa- 
tion’s illustrated lectures were not en- 
tirely unknown. They had reached, as a 
matter of fact, about 80,000 people out 
of the 179,000 in the valley.) 

The anxious officials made a visit in 
person to the unsavory spot. And in duc 
time the raw sewage was properly re- 
routed into the sewage disposal plant. 

Here are but a few examples of what 
people can do who love their rocks and 
rills and templed hills. Here are prac- 
tical and direct results that stem from a 
people’s desire to maintain beauty in a 
quiet stream meandering through fertile 
valleys. “Operation Brandywine” is an 
inspiration and a challenge. The peopie 
of this valley have learned that if they 
would keep on loving their land, they 
must preserve that land to love. 


Photographs by Herbert Lang and James P. Chapin 
for the American Museum of Natural History 


“Congo Jim” tells the 
fascinating story of 
trailing a mysterious 
night sound in Africa. 


—— By James P. Chapin ——— 


HEN I first heard it, I’ll admit, I 

was young and impressionable. My 
twenty-first birthday was still several 
months off, and there I was in a far cor- 
ner of the Belgian Congo with a caravan 
of sixty black porters, laden with trade 
goods that I was taking to the post of 
Medje, where Herbert Lang, leader of 
our expedition for the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, had set up 
headquarters. 

In the afternoon of May 1, 1910, I had 
crossed the Nepoko River after a long 
day’s march in the forest, and had put 
up for the night in a mud-walled rest- 
house at the post of Bafwabaka. The 
porters were tired by their long, arduous 
day and disappeared into the native vil- 
lage. After dining alone I went for a 
stroll around the edges of the clearing in 
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which the post was built. The moon was 
bright, and in the distance fruit-bats 
were repeating their nasal, staccato 
chorus, “kyurnk, kyurnk, kyurnk. .. .” 
From a neighboring village a signal- 
drum was rhythmically broadcasting a 
message—perhaps the news of the arrival 
of a white man and his porters. I hoped 
I might hear an owl or see a goatsucker 
fly over. Instead, I gradually became 
aware of a low wailing that seemed to 
come from the bushes or patches of ele- 
phant grass close to the edge of the uncut 
forest. I listened. Then it came again, 
faint at first, but gradually increasing in 
volume, 00—00—o00—00o—OO—OO—OO! 
At the end of four or five seconds it 
would break off abruptly. What was the 
strange creature that moaned so dis- 
mally? 

I began walking toward it, but soon 1 
found that my search would be hopeless 
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The moonlight could not filter down 
among the fallen tree trunks and low 
second growth, Still farther away, or so 
it seemed, the wailing would begin 
again. It was so indefinite as to offer no 
measure of distance; the quality clear 
and smooth, almost like a low-toned 
tuning fork. 


Perhaps the news 
of the arrival of a 
white man was be- 
ing broadcast on 
this signal drum. 


“Very well,” I concluded, “I can’t see 
it tonight, I'll have to ask my black 
friends what they think it is.” But all I 
could learn from the natives of Baf- 
wabaka was that their elders told them 
that it was the voice of a lizard, most 
probably the chameleon. 

Now a chameleon off in the woods, 
that wouldn’t bother anyone. But try to 
get a native to catch one and bring it to 
you. He is convinced its bite would mean 
speedy death; and even if you promise 
to pay for it, he will merely try to get 
it to crawl onto the other end ut a long 
stick, which he then brings to you gin- 
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gerly. Many legends can be gathered to 
explain this fear. The pygmies regard 
Arumei, the chameleon, as particularly 
close to their Deity, because it can live 
so near to the sky, and because it played 
an important role at the beginning of 
creation. Other natives explain that its 
gait is so slow because of a curse by their 
ancestral hero, and the chameleon is 
ever looking for revenge. I have stuck 
my finger in a chameleon’s mouth and 
made it bite me, as a demonstration. 
“Oh, yes, but everyone knows a white 
man can’t be hurt by bolozi (witch- 
craft).” 

Throughout the remainder of the 
rainy season, from May to October, the 
wailing continued. It haunted me, but 
no one else paid much attention. The 
people I questioned agreed about the 
noise but disagreed as to the kind of 
creature that produced it. The majority 
insisted that it was a large skink, Lygo- 
soma fernandi, a handsome lizard fre- 
quently unearthed in their gardens. 
Others were just as certain that it was a 
chameleon. A few ventured the opinion 
that it was a small bird, strutting on the 
ground under cover. Farther east in 
Uganda, the English colonists now call 
this wailing the voice of the Mabira 
Banshee, named after the great Mabira 
Forest, and they are as much in the dark 
about its origin as I was in 1910. 

It is always well, in such a search, to 
turn to the writings of George L. Bates, 
American by birth, a planter in the 
Cameroon for about twenty-five years, 
and a field naturalist of the first order. 
He too, had heard the same mysterious 
noise, called ‘“‘viling” by his Bulu friends, 
and was tempted to attribute it to a 
bird, possibly a little rail. Yet one ol 
these, when brought to him alive, madc 
only a low growling sound, and the na- 


Did the wailing come from this large skink’ 


tives kept assuring him that the “viling” 
was produced either by a chameleon or 
by a large land-snail of which the book- 
name is Achatina. 


Was this land-snail the Banshee? 


We have heard chameleons hiss, as 
they expel the air with which they have 
distended their bodies; and we know 
that some species of geckos can chirp 
loudly. Land-snails are denied any voice 
at all. Yet the Bulu people of the Came- 
roon maintain to this day that the real 
culprit is a chameleon. The word “vil- 
ing” is derived from “vio,” meaning 
mushroom, with the addition of a stem 
that may possibly be related to “long,” 
a whistle. But why then should it be 
called a “mushroom-whistle?” 

In recent years two old friends of Mr. 
Bates, A. I. Good and F. M. Grissett, 
both of the Presbyterian Mission to the 
Cameroon, have given me the explana- 
tion quite independently. It is based on 
a story that is now classic among the 
Bulu. Dr. Good has written it down in 
the form that follows: 


NCE upon a time Chameleon was liv- 
ing with his Mother, and one day he 
left to go into the forest. There he came 
upon a great patch of mushrooms, and 
filled two large baskets with them. These 
he carried home, calling to his Mother: 
“Come, pick over these mushrooms!” So 
his Mother picked them over, and placed 
them on the bamboo shelf over the fire. 
Some she took and cooked. Those left on 
the shelf dried down; the fire heated them. 
When all were dry they filled oniy two 
smal] flat baskets. 
After two days the Chameleon said to his 
Mother: “Show me the mushrooms.” She 
a took them down, and measured out two 
small basketfuls. “But where are the rest?” 


asked he. 
“What rest?” she asked. “These are all.” 


“So you think it’s a joke? Spread out my 
mushrooms here on the ground.” Chame- 
leon was angry. His Mother tried to ex- 
plain. “My child, don’t you know that 
mushrooms dry and shrink?” “Nol” he 
shouted. “Hand over my mushrooms.” But 
she had no more. Chameleon raised his 
stick, and struck his mother on the neck. 
She fell dead. He picked her up and threw 
her into the bush. 

A couple of days passed. Chameleon 
went out again and found another big 
patch of mushrooms. He gathered them up, 
filled two big baskets, and returned to his 
village. Here he boiled some in water, and 
placed the others on a drying rack. In a 
few days they had dried, and when again 
he measured them, they filled but two very 
small baskets. 

“Oh! so that is why I killed my mother,” 
and he burst out crying. “If I’d only known, 
1 should not have done it because of 
shrunken mushrooms — 00 — 0a — 00 — 00 — 
oo. ...” That is what the Chameleon cries 
today, because of mushrooms that shrank. 


The wail is imitated by prolonging 
the last vowel of “vio,” the word mean- 
ing mushroom. Classic though the story 
be, the comment I must make here is 
that too great reliance on the classics can 
be deadly to any spirit of independent 
research. There must also be some in the 
Cameroon who prefer to accuse the 
skink, Lygosoma fernandi, as the vocal- 
ist. 

During 1911 and 1912, I worked main- 
ly in grassy regions, with only strips of 
forest, and in these woods I very rarely 
heard the call that still puzzled me. In 
1913 I came back to Niangara and the 
better-wooded Mangbetu country, then 
turned southward toward the Nepoko 
and the Ituri Forest again. It was dur- 


Could it have been the chameleon? 


ing the rainy season, and again the mys- and try to continue until it reached the 
terious “ne-bebu,” as the Mangbetu farther extremity. In view of the much 


called it, was making itself heard. greater distance, it would die of exhaus- 
Some of the natives of the Medje and_ tion on the way! 
Mabudu tribes thought that a bird was Seventeen years after I first heard from 


doing the wailing. It lives among dense the Mabudu about the little rail and its 
bushes, they told me; and they pictured path, I was again told the same story, 
it as small in size, giving its call contin- identical even to lengthening the path 
uously as it walked along a little path a_ to cause its death, by a young Mpama 
few yards in length which it had care- man at Lukolela, 750 miles away on the 
fully cleared. How, I asked, might I get middle Congo River. Such advice prom- 
the bird for my collection? First, they as- ised only a long and hopeless search, so 
sured me, one must find the path; and from the very first I consulted my bird- 
to this day I have never seen one. Next, 1 boy, Nekuma, who had grown up near 
was told, one should lengthen the path, Niangara and had long been familiar 
extending it to two or three times its with the bird’s strange call. 

former size. Then the bird would return, “What is this Nebebu?” I asked, care- 
start its calling at one end of the path fully avoiding the word nari, which 


“Congo Jim” (right) fed his captive fluff-tail on termites from such nests as the one shown at left. 


The picturesque parasol tree lends interest to the countryside. The broad area 
of low second growth in the center foreground (below) is ideal for fluff-tails. 


4, The Banshee looks like this while 
4 wailing; and on opposite page . . . 


means bird in Mangbetu speech, or 
nambinzi, the chameleon. “I used to hear 
it in the Medje country,” and I ended 
with an imitation, 

“It is a small bird with a reddish 
head,” replied Nekuma, ‘‘and we Mang- 
betu are glad to hear it call close to our 
village. It means good luck, some woman 
has become pregnant. My father taught 


Left, Sarothrura elegans, male and female buff-spotted fluff-tail, 
the Banshee. Male Sarothrura pulchra centralis (right). This bird 


me that, and he is the Newombi, the 
diviner of our king Okondo.” 

But I wanted to learn what the bird 
looked like; and it was not until some 
people near Pawa, in August of 1913, 
caught some little rails in a grassy marsh 
that Nekuma was able to make it clear 
to me that the bird I sought was a small 
rufous-headed rail which might be sur- 
rounded and caught in the hand. Neku- 
ma and I then made a trip to the broad 
quaking bogs of the Gada, where the 
rails had been caught, and where an im- 
portant industry consisted in burning 
heaps of sedges and other marsh plants 
for the preparation of a sort of salt much 
in demand for seasoning food. 

One day we went out on the marsh 
with a party of eighty villagers, and 
watched them surround and catch their 


little rails. But this was one of the spe- 
cies I already knew, active by day, silent 
at night. As I suspected, the bird we 
sought lived up on higher ground in 
thick bush; there it called that very 
night, while we blundered about in vain 
with a small lantern. 

Continuing southward, we came one 
day to the abandoned post of Babonde. 
Late in the evening a “ne-bebu” began 
calling from a tangled banana grove 
within easy earshot. Nekuma was in- 
structed as to my plan of campaign. If 
the bird still called at daybreak, he was 
to wake the village, get men, women, and 
children to aid in surrounding the bird, 
and offer a reward for its capture. The 
bird called oo—oo—oo—0o—OO—OO— 
OO! as expected, and we all were there. 
The banana grove proved to be full 


it loeks like this while 
sleeping. Sketches by the author. 


of bushes, creepers, and old fallen tree 
trunks, but the calling continued long 
enough for the bird to be encircled by 
the twenty-five men, women, and chil- 
dren whom we pressed into service. Grad- 
ually closing in from all sides, with 
hands and knees blocking escape, they 
forced the bird to hide among the fallen 
branches. Soon came a shout of triumph 


calls in a more cheerful, diurnal manner. Robert Seibert shows 


how they look in their natural surroundings in the woods. 


from a small boy who grabbed it as it 
tried to slip by alongside a great log. 
To my joy it proved to be the male of 
the buff-spotted pygmy rail or “fluff- 
tail,” Sarothrura elegans, with bright 
rufous head and neck, the black body 
spotted nearly all over. The female, 
which I came to know only later, in a 
very different way, is largely olive-brown, 
with light spotting of quite another kind. 
It might be objected that this one cap- 
ture was not proof. But before I left the 
Ituri in 1914 I had three more males of 
the same bird captured near Avakubi by 
exactly the same method. Hearing the 
commotion on all sides, our quarry would 
first lie low, then run ratlike from one 
side to the other. We were not always 
successful, sometimes the bush was too 
thick, and on three occasions the birds 


took wing and escaped. Needless to say,’ 


the birds never called after capture, for 
the calling was a part of courtship or 
display, and captivity discouraged it. 
Ihe carrying power of the sound had 
perplexed me, and when dissecting speci- 
mens I found that the skin of the neck 
was loose and watery; the oesophagus 
could be inflated with a blow-pipe till 
the neck measured two inches in diam- 
eter. One of my men who caught a 
rail told me that he saw its neck greatly 
swollen, and it seemed clear that the oes- 
ophagus was serving to give resonance to 
the voice, as it does in the bittern, the 
pectoral sandpiper, and a number of 
other birds. 

Some of the people near Avakubi were 
well aware that a bird did the calling, 
for there I was told a story which ex- 
plained the alleged fear of it by ele- 
phants: 


ONG, long ago the Elephant and this 

Rail were friends living in the Ituri 
Forest. Then the Rail’s mother died, and 
preparations were made to mourn her 
passing with due respect. The Rail pre- 
pared a reception in his village and invited 
all the animals of the neighborhood. The 
Elephant, of course, came, but not alone. 
He was accompanied by all his brothers 
and sisters, a whole herd of them. They 
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tore down and ate up all the banana plants 
growing about the village of the Rail, to 
the consternation of the poor bird, for 
birds in stories, like the people of today, de- 
pend on their banana groves to keep them 
from starvation. 

Time passed, and finally it was the Ele- 
phant’s mother that came to the end of her 
days. This meant another funeral party, 
with invitations to all the Elephant’s 
friends, including the Rail. Birds of course 
cannot tramp down banana plants, but oh, 
how these could mourn! So the little Rail 
came with all his many brothers, and they 
ran ubout under all the bushes in the Ele- 
phant’s village, calling out dismally. The 
Elephants did not understand that lan- 
guage; the din finally became so deafening 
that they were terrified by it. So the great 
beasts stampeded, abandoned their village; 
and ever since, whenever an elephant hears 
the wailing of a little rail, he becomes 
frightened and runs away. 

I doubt whether this fear is real, any 
more than the proverbial fear of a 
mouse, but this story well reflects the 
primitive mind in Africa. 

It was in 1910 that Mr. A. D. Millar 
found the first nest of this little rail in 
Natal, shortly after I became acquainted 
with the bird’s voice in the northern 
Congo. It was built of dry grasses and 
leaves, completely roofed over like a 
rat’s nest, and well hidden in a tussock. 
Had the owner not been seen to fly from 
it, the nest could never have been lo- 
cated. The four white eggs became treas- 
ures of the Durban Museum, but still no 
one in South Africa seemed to connect 
the voice with the bird. 

In 1926 a native with whom I was hunt- 
ing showed me a nest in some rather thick 
woods near Irumu, some 150 miles to the 
eastward of Avakubi. The nest was on 
the ground shielded by a small log, far 
from any water; it held three spotless 
white eggs, and had no roof. It seems 
likely that my companion may have re- 
moved the roof, but I did not suspect it 
then; neither could I guess the identity 
of the maker. So I waited motionless at 
some distance, hoping to see the bird 
when it returned. Nothing showed itself 
finally my patience was exhausted. Th: 
next day, to my astonishment, we foun: 


that the eggs had been rolled out of it! 
I can see now how the removal of the 
roof may have disturbed the hen, and 
how with her protective colors she could 
creep up to the nest without detection 
by me. The eggs I replaced, and again I 
waited for a half-hour, to no avail, then 
went back to my own work in camp. 

But I memorized every yard of my 
own track from the path through the 
woods to the nest itself, and two nights 
later I went to look at it with an electric 
torch. For the last few yards I crept in 
darkness, then switched on the light al- 
ready aimed at the nest. There sat a lit- 
tle bird, easily recognized as the hen 
“fluff-tail.” She did not stir; I reached 
forward and seized her; the riddle was 
solved. No call was being given by her 
mate that evening, and until I saw her I 
had not guessed the identity of the nest. 

The student of the future, setting out 
with a well-illustrated handbook of Af- 
rican birds, may not realize how slowly, 
bit by bit, the knowledge of many spe- 
cies has been pieced together. Sixteen 
years passed before I gained that much 
first-hand experience with the buff-spot- 
ted rail; and in many another case I was 
by no means so well rewarded. 

Again in October, 1930, I listened to 
this pygmy rail along the Congo River 
near Lukolela, and a month later my 
workers brought me a male they had 
caught alive. This was the early part of 
the rainy season, just south of the equa- 
tor, when breeding should begin there. 
This time I kept my bird alive for three 
days, feeding it with termites from the 
abundant mushroom-shaped nests. 

The low call which Bates and I both 
heard from captive birds was again 
given; and to me it was scarcely audible 
at six feet. I thought it best described as 
a low, hoarse “coo.” Often it would be 
introduced by a shorter “coop!” of much 
the same nature. My conclusion was that 
a similar vocal effort, produced with 
much more enthusiasm while the oeso- 
phagus was fully inflated, so as to give 
sreater resonance, would surely make the 


familiar wailing note responsible for the 
bird’s wide reputation. To my surprise 
the bird slept every night, crouching low 
and turning its head back and burying 
it amid the dorsal feathers, sometimes on 
the left side, sometimes on the right. 

In conclusion I might explain that 
there are eight species of pygmy rails 
often referred to the genus Sarothrura, 
the rufous-headed “fluff-tails.” The sci- 
entific name is formed of the Greek 
words for broom and for tail. The buff- 
spotted fluff-tail, Sarothrura elegans, 
seems exceptional in its nocturnal hab- 
its. One of the others, Sarothrura pul- 
chra, is likewise very noisy, but in a 
more cheerful, diurnal manner. It does 
not extend so widely over the continent, 
but it occupies the great forests and 
their borderlands, from the Gambia Col- 
ony to Uganda. Feeding actively in 
heavily shaded spots along forest brooks 
and swamps, it advertises its presence all 
day long by a reiterated “goong-goong- 
goong . . .” which has suggested the 
name “Nung-gung-gu” in the Mangbetu 
language. When I asked about the maker 
of that noise, I was told at once that it 
was a small bird, with white spots like 
those of a guinea-fowl. Its nests, on the 
forest floor in damp situations, are even 
better hidden than those of the buff- 
spotted species. I have been lucky 
enough to find two, but only because the 
sitting birds flew out right at my feet. In 
both cases there were but two eggs, from 
which glossy black, fluffy little chicks 
would hatch. 

In days to come, when residents of 
Africa are more conscious of the nightly 
calling of the buff-spotted rail and rec- 
ognize it as the voice of a bird, some will 
listen to it with pleasure and others will 
complain that it disturbs their sleep. So 
it is with the persistent babble of our 
own whip-poor-will; and just as we have 
learned not to fear the hooting of owls, 
even the natives of the Cameroon will 
agree that the chameleon cares naught 
for mushrooms. Then Uganda will have 
lost its Banshee. 


For more than sixty years, Clarence Hawkes, 


blind naturalist of Hadley Massachusetts, has 


been enjoying the birds that he cannot see 


BIRDING BY 


SMALL sign hangs from a limb 
over the driveway. It reads: Bird 
Acre. Here Clarence Hawkes, the fa- 
mous seventy-eight-year-old blind natu- 
ralist of Hadley, Massachusetts, lives and 
has his songbird sanctuary. During more 
than sixty years of blindness, he has 
been enjoying birds that he cannot see. 
For more than six decades, he has been 
birding by ear. 
As I switched off the engine of my car, 
I heard, coming from the open door of 
a frame house beyond, the call of a 
meadowlark, the trilling of a blackbird, 
the throaty song of a tanager. Clarence 
Hawkes was enjoying—perhaps for the 
thousandth time—the bird-song records 
that recently have become such an im- 
portant part of his life. Twelve years 
ago, Cornell University had him try out 
two of its pioneer recordings. Later, the 
Foundation for the Blind, in New York 
City, sent him a dozen large-sized rec- 
ords. To play them all requires six con- 
secutive hours. They form his guide to 
ornithology, his book of birds. Through 
these records, he told me, he has been 
able to recognize, among the trees of his 
sanctuary, mysterious visitors and old 
acquaintances previously known only by 
their songs and calls. 
Born near the village of Goshen, Mas- 
sachusetts, in the valley of the Connec- 
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ticut River, in 1869, Hawkes was fas- 
cinated by nature from the time of his 
earliest recollections. Woods lay close 
about his father’s farm. He can remem- 
ber in every vivid detail stealing away 
from fence-building to see a partridge 
drumming on a log and stopping as he 
drove home the cows to watch the song- 
flight of a woodcock in the spring dusk. 
It was a woodcock, rising above an alder 
swale on an August day in 1883, that 
was the last bird he ever saw. An instant 
later, his world of sunshine and color 
disappeared forever; nature became en- 
veloped in unchanging night. Shot, fired 
accidentally in his direction from his 
father’s gun, destroyed his sight perma- 
nently. He was then thirteen years old. 
Looking back on his childhood joy in 
nature, he later began to weave his mem- 
ories into nature stories for children. All 
told, he has written fifty-three books. A 
few of them have been dictated over the 
telephone to a stenographer in his pub 
lisher’s office. But most have been pro 
duced on the typewriter which Hawkes 
by touch, operates at surprising speed. 
During his years of authorship, he ha: 
worn out eight machines. Several of hi 
books have been translated into variou 
foreign languages, one even appearin 
in Chinese. His autobiography, “Hittin 
the Dark Trail,” was presented to al! 


American veterans blinded in both 
World War I and II. Clarence Hawkes’ 
achievements, in spite of his terrible 
handicap, have brought him numerous 
honors. The English-Speaking Union 
elected him Vice-President in 1919. Am- 
herst and other educational institutions 
have awarded him honorary degrees. He 
merits forty-four lines in the latest 
“Who’s Who in America.” 

Although many of his animal stories 
appeared at a time when the “nature 
faking” furore was at its height, Clar- 
cence Hawkes was never included in the 
censured group. William T. Hornaday, 
head of the Bronx Zoo, in New York 
City, for many years read over all his 
books and checked them for accuracy. 

Among the volumes in my library, to- 
day, there is a small, well-worn book 
with a red cover. This book, Clarence 
Hawkes’ “Shaggycoat, the Biography of 
a Beaver,” was given to me one Christ- 
mas on an Indiana farm when I was nine 
or ten. For years afterwards, it was one 
of my most treasured books. During my 


By Edwin Way Teale 


with photographs by the author 


recent visit to Bird Acre, I handed this 
very book to the author. He recalled 
that he had spent three years in research 
before he wrote the story and that the 
payment for the book had aided him in 
the purchase of his home. 

This tract, now a little less than an 
acre in extent, faces a wide street that 
spans a great ox-bow in the Connecticut 
River. With a friend, Hawkes used to 
launch a boat at one end of the street, 
and “looping the loop” around the 
seven-mile bend, land again at the other 
end of the street. Bird Acre lies within 
this river-curve directly in the path of 
migrating birds in spring and autumn. 
Instead of following the water, many of 
the birds cut across the ox-bow and, fol- 
lowing the line of the street, are brought 
directly above the sanctuary. Oftentimes, 
Hawkes hears the myriad voices of the 
migrants passing low above the house. 
On summer nights, he frequently is 
startled by the loud “Quock!” of a night 
heron winging its way from one arm of 
the river to the other, flying lower than 
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the top of the elm tree outside his study 
window. 

For more than thirty years, orioles 
nested in an overhanging branch of this 
elm tree. Each spring, for a number of 
years in succession, they arrived on May 
7. Hawkes called it Oriole Day. He al- 
ways put out bits of string to help the 
birds in their nest-building. Since 1938, 
when the hurricane in the autumn of 
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that year carried away the favored limb, 
the orioles have nested elsewhere. But 
the tree is still attractive to many species 
of birds. Standing or sitting beside its 
ancient trunk, the blind naturalist does 
much of his birding by ear. One spring, 
not long ago, he kept track of all the 
birds he identified by their calls and 
songs. The total was nearly eighty 
species. 

Another spot where Hawkes listens for 
birds during the migration season is the 
Calvin Coolidge Bridge. This concrete 
span carries the highway that runs west 
from Hadley across the Connecticut 
River into Northampton. Here innumer- 
able birds can be heard calling as they 
stream past in the night along the Con- 
necticut Valley flyway. 

By setting out bird houses, feeding 
trays and suet-holders, Hawkes has at- 
tracted both summer and winter birds 
to his sanctuary. He can tell the steady 
scratching descent of a squirrel from the 
interrupted hopping descent of a wood- 
pecker. One winter, he trained a wood- 
pecker he never saw to come down a 
tree trunk for food when he called 
“Snip! Snip!” One of his other pleasant 
recollections concerns a family of red 
squirrels that lived in a butternut tree 
near his front porch. Every time he 
played a banjo there, they would come 
down to frolic around him. 

Trees probably rank next to birds in 
the cheer they have provided during his 
years of blindness. Whenever he takes a 
“constitutional walk” on his long front 
porch, he always stops at one end to pull 
down with his cane the branch of a hem- 
lock tree so he can bury his face among 
its fragrant and feathery needles. The 
sound of a breeze running through pines 
forms music he never tires of hearing. 
By the characteristic sound produced by 
wind among their branches and by the 


Hawkes standing besides the great elm 
outside his study window. Here he does 
much of his birding by ear identifying 
the birds by their songs and calls. 


feel of their bark, Hawkes is able to 
identify almost half a hundred species 
of these arboreal friends of his. 

For many years, orchard trees added 
to the attraction of Bird Acre. But most 
of them were leveled by the hurricane 
and have not been replaced. Once, some 
years ago, when Hawkes was working at 
his typewriter, facing the window and 
the big elm outside, he was suddenly 
aware of a bedlam of bird-calls coming 
from the orchard. With a‘friend he in- 
vestigated the cause of the disturbance. 
A young sparrow hawk had left the nest 
too soon and had made a precarious 
landing on a branch. Here it perched 
uncertainly while half a hundred birds 
of various species screamed in the trees 
around it. Screech owls nested regularly 
in the orchard, as well as mourning 
doves and flickers, while catbirds and 
brown thrashers and song sparrows lived 
in the tangles on its borders. Each year, 
for a short time in spring and fall, 
Hawkes hears the warbling vireos. 

In spite of the fact that birds have 
been a major interest of his in the out- 
of-doors, Hawkes has written only one 
book about them, a volume called ‘“Ten- 
ants of the Trees,” published in 1906. 
Shortly after he lost his sight, he started 
out to learn the birds thoroughly. But 
he soon found he could not trust others 
to see accurately for him. He would ask 
the length of a robin and would get an- 
swers all the way from six to sixteen 


The phonograph, loaned by the Library of Con- 
gress, and the bird-song records which have be- 
come so important to Hawkes. During the long 
weeks of winter, he plays the records almost 
daily. It requires six hours to play all the bird- 
song recordings he has in his collection. 


By his study window, Hawkes types away at a 
machine, using the touch system. He has worn 
out eight typewriters during the work of writing 
his more than fifty books. 


Some of his books have been transcribed 
Braille. In this picture Hawkes is reading, by means 
of the raised dots on the page, one of these books. 


into 
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inches. He would ask about its colors and 
the replies would be equally at variance. 

Each September, among the elms near 
his home, the grackles begin assembling 
for the long migration south. For days 
the air is filled with their chatter and 
Hawkes shares in the general excitement. 
Then comes a morning when the hub- 
bub is stilled and the birds are gone. 
Two sounds that Hawkes dreads to hear 
each summer are the first call of the 
katydid and the fiddling of the cricket 
hosts. They both remind him of the 
nearness of winter when he is forced to 
spend most of his time indoors. It is dur- 
ing this bleak period that the bird-song 
recordings are more than ever a god- 
send. Rarely a day goes by during these 
shut-in months that he does not get out 
his beloved records and bring summer- 
cheer to the hours by listening to the 
songs of departed birds. The winters are 
less desolate because of the enjoyment 
the records provide. But, each year, the 
summer birds have hardly departed be- 
fore Hawkes begins to look for their 
return. 

One spring, when the birds were un- 
usually late in arriving from the south, 
he leaped from his bed one morning so 
suddenly that he tumbled to the floor. 
He asked himself: “Why on earth did I 
do that?” Then he heard the answer. 
The first robin of spring was singing on 
a branch only a few feet from his bed- 
room window. He had heard it in his 
sleep; it had awakened him in excite- 
ment and delight. 

In all nature, he believes, the most 
heartening sound is the music of a robin 
singing in the rain. But the bird-song 
that lifts his heart earliest of all each 
year, that brings to him the greatest de- 
light, is the soft, whistled calling of the 
bluebirds, returning even before leaves 
have begun unfolding on the trees. This 
sound, for him, symbolizes the end of 
winter. It heralds the approach of 
spring. It tells of the nearness of the 
season when singing birds will be around 
him once more. 
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},VER since the Egyptians erected the first 

Obelisk, man has delighted in rearing tall 
monuments. As his technical skill has increased, 
they have risen higher into the sky, but until 
the air age they were never regarded as perils to 
mankind. Several tragic air plane accidents have, 
however, begun to make us realize the hazards 
they put in the paths of those who must travel 
the airways by night. 

To the hosts of small migratory land birds that 
twice a year traverse thousands of miles of night 
sky, danger from man-made obstacles is nothing 
new. Thousands of birds die annually against stone 
and steel which soars into what the birds believe 
to be open air. This toll will go on until the last 
skyscraper topples to earth. 

Until recently the Empire State Building, rising 
1265, feet above the streets of mid-Manhattan, had 
killed relatively few birds, although it had brought 
down an airplane. Then, on September 11th, 1948, 
shortly after midnight, birds started pelting against 
the tower, and fluttering to the streets nearly a 
quarter of a mile below. Some were dead, some 
fatally injured, some only stunned—in all, many 
hundreds were killed that night. Over twenty-five 
different species were identified, mostly warblers 
with a scattering of vireos, grosbeaks, orioles and 
others. No serious attempt was made to count the 
victims, to determine the proportion represented 
by each species, or to check the dead and injured 
birds for bands. Hoses and shovels cleared the 
streets quickly. 

What happened on that particular night ‘to 
cause such exceptional bird mortality? Anyone who 
has listened to the calls coming from the night 
sky knows that each fall the air overhead is 
filled with southbound migrants night after night, 
yet, mass accidents of this sort are comparatively 
rare. During these migrations birds do not appear 
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Speculations on New York City’s September bird disaster 


to travel as organized flocks. Each individual is on 
its own and many species will be simultaneously 
traveling the same airways. Seldom do they appear 
to be in compact flocks that would suffer a high 
mortality only should the flock by chance happen 
to strike a building. 

To understand the disasters which occasionally 
overtake these nocturnal migrants, we must know 
something of the way in which birds ride moving 
masses of air in their migrations. Hawk Mountain 
and the many recent studies of the diurnal migra- 
tions of hawks have made us realize how skilfully 
these large birds use thermals and the powerful 
up-drafts over mountain ranges, to maintain their 
altitude while gliding southward. Few persons 
realize, however, to what a great extent the host 
of small nocturnal migrants, outnumbering the 
diurnal ones by probably thousands to one, use 
the horizontal currents of the atmosphere to carry 
them on their way. 

It is a mistake to think that the direction in 
which the air is moving along the bottom of the 
air ocean is any indication of its direction at other 
levels. How the birds select the elevation which 
will place them in an air mass moving most 
rapidly in the general direction that they wish 
to travel no one knows, but the testimony of 
iviators such as Neil T. McMillan (Bird-Lore, 
November-December 1938, page 397) seems to 
indicate that they are able to do so. It would 
appear from the lack of mortality at even the 
highest man-made structures under normal circum- 
stances, that birds usually fly high enough to 
clear all obstructions. And it appears that they 
ire quite willing to go higher if necessary in 
rder to be able to ride an air mass moving in 
an exceptionally favorable direction. Only the lack 
of a southbound air mass at a greater height 
‘ould seem to account for birds being low enough 

hit obstructions like the Empire State Building. 

A check with the New York Weather Bureau 


indicated that this was exactly the situation on 
the morning of September 11th..A mass of cold 
southward-flowing air had just reached New York 
City and was forcing upward, and being over- 
ridden by, a mass of northbound warm air. Cold 
air being dense is heavier than warm air, and 
flows under it—like molasses under water—the 
advancing edge of the flow often being only a 
few hundred feet thick. 

Let us assume that the birds took off at night- 
fall from a point to the north into this mass of 
air which was moving in a favorable direction. 
Once in the air they move with it, but because 
they were adding their own flight-speed to the 
velocity of the air they traveled in, they approached 
closer and closer to the shallow southward-moving 
cold front. Presumably, the birds must have had 
to fly lower and lower as they progressed, in 
order to avoid the adverse, over-riding, northward- 
bound mass of warm air. 

Thus, the stage was set for any object reaching 
far into the sky to intercept part of the great 
host of moving birds that probably filled the air 
on that night all along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Maybe the glow from the lighted mooring mast 
drew a few birds slightly off their path into the 
tower. Possibly low clouds caused by the chilling 
of the moist warm air above, along the zone of 
its contact with the cold air that was flowing in 
below it, added to the toll. The fact remains, 
however, that regardless of the secondary influence 
of such factors, the stage for the disaster was 
actually set by the shallowness of the southbound 
air mass over New York City. Judging from the 
scarcity of similar disasters in the spring, when 
the northbound birds would avoid southward- 
moving masses of heavy cold air that because of 
their density move close to the earth, the fore- 
going meteorological conditions probably account 
for most of these autumn distasters to birds of 
passage. 


OR millions of years before man appeared upon the earth in some- 
thing like his present form, this planet was preparing for him. 
Not only was it attaining the capacity to supply his complex physi- 
cal needs; it was also becoming a place to stimulate his developing 
mind. Through beauty in a myriad forms it was fostering the 

growth of his esthetic capacities, making him a creature that could respond warmly 

to the subtle influences about him, wonder at the significance of the constantly 
changing scene in which he found ‘himself, and worship the unseen forces which 
he surmised must underlie what he saw. This twofold preparation of the earth 
as a fit environment for human life, as we know it, is all too often overlooked. 

It need not necessarily have been so. A vat full of juice of the sugarcane forms 

an excellent medium for the multiplication of yeast plants while providing nothing 

for their possible esthetic development. The true conservationist can never afford 
to forget the earth’s twofold fitness for the life of man. 

A short while ago, as the geologist counts time, man began to alter his environ- 
ment. Possibly he started this process while still in the hunting or pastoral stage, 
burning the bush and the grasslands to drive out the animals on which he preyed, 
or to improve the pasturage for his herds. But alterations on a large scale could 
hardly have begun until man became an agriculturist and set about to destroy the 
forest and clear land for his crops. At first this activity was beneficial to himself 
in numerous ways, and not altogether harmful to other creatures. In regions which 
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had been covered by a scarcely broken mantle of forest he diversified the land- 
scape. He created pleasant meadows and broad open fields that revealed the swell- 
ing contours of the earth, providing a wider and more varied outlook than the 
forest-dweller enjoys, and incidentally giving rise to conditions that attracted many 
plants and animals of open country which could get no foothold in the woodland. 
At the same time, plenty of forest remained—it seemed there would never be an 
end of it. 

This diversification of environment had results of the utmost importance to 
our ancestors. When agriculture gave them a dependable supply of food from 
year to year they could dwell permanently in one spot, erect more commodious 
dwellings, accumulate wealth, and enjoy leisure with which to study and develop 
the creative arts. The more varied landscape stimulated the esthetic faculties and 
enriched the experience of individual men. Pastoral poetry, our first appreciative 
nature literature, began to flourish. But men still feared the rugged mountains 
and the great unbroken forests where many formidable large animals continued 
to roam. The sea, which they could cross only in frail vessels at the mercy of the 
winds and waves, filled with dread all but the stoutest hearts. 

Year after year men continued to destroy the forest and subjugate the wilder- 
ness to their own uses. Long ago this process had gone so far in certain limited 
areas, such as Mesopotamia and the Mayan area of northern Central America, 
that no more readily accessible wild land remained to be brought under cultiva- 
tion. Through long-continued overwork the croplands deteriorated in productive 
capacity until they no longer repaid the farmer’s toil; then the district was aban- 
doned by those who had ruined it. Their proud cities fell into decay, were covered 
by drifted sand, or where the rainfall was higher, were overgrown by forest. But 
it was only after the development of the steam-engine, hardly a hundred and fifty 
years ago, that the destruction of the wilderness speeded up over the entire world. 
It was scarcely more than fifty years ago that even thoughful men awakened to 
what was happening. 


Meanwhile there had grown up, largely during the late Eighteenth and the 
Nineteenth Centuries, a new attitude toward wild nature, unlike anything that 
had existed in Ancient or Medieval times. Men discovered first that the unsub- 
dued places of the earth—mountains and great forests and deserts and the high 
seas—were by no means so inimical to human life as their ancestors had imagined 
them to be. Some of the dangers which had been ascribed to them proved to be 
wholly mythical and illusory; others, although real, had been exaggerated; still 
others, such as hostile savages and fierce carnivorous animals, were becoming 
rarer; those threats to life which remained, lost their terrors with increasing skill 
in woodcraft and mountaineering, improved equipment, and the advances of pre- 
ventive medicine. After men began to feel at ease in the wilderness, they discov- 
red there many things that their ancestors, who had entered the wild places either 
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timidly or else greedily in search of material wealth, had largely overlooked. They 
found ineffable beauty, strange and unsuspected peace, a myriad circumstances 
to awaken the intellect, exalt the spirit, and bring man’s soul into closer commun- 
ion with the unknown power that had brought so much grandeur and loveliness 
into being. 

When men began to analyze their impressions, to ask themselves in what this 
strange spell that wild places held over them consisted, they found the situation 
exceedingly complex. It depended in the first place upon the multitude and diver- 
sity of the living creatures that surrounded them. The centuries- 
old tree with its towering trunk and massive boughs was no 
more essential than the delicate herb with its frail ephemeral 
flowers and the green moss that carpeted the rocks. The deer 
and the bear added much to the mysterious delight of the wood- 
land, but no more than the shy bird with its gay plumage and 
ringing song and the saucy squirrel that scolded from the bough 7 
overhead. The butterfly with its brightly painted satiny wings || 
contributed its mite to the total impression, but so did the | | 
spider with its tediously spun unsubstantial web and the mil- 
liped that lurked in the decaying fallen log. Thoughtful people 
discovered that much as any one of these diverse organisms of- were 


fered for study and contemplation, it gained immeasurably in ‘ 


interest when considered in relation to all the other organisms, © 
both animal and vegetable that surrounded and interacted with 

it. A wilderness was more than a combination of a botanical dd indlin 

garden and a zoological garden, or than a museum containing | Wil aie § 
the same variety of specimens carefully preserved and labeled. | Rs: 

And its value was immeasurably enhanced by the tumbling | 
stream of sparkling water that diffused its loud murmur through 
the woodland glades, the rugged peak glimpsed here and there through an opening 


in the high leafy canopy, the pervading fragrance of flower and leaf, the serenc 
silence which formed the background for all the woodland sounds. 


About the same time that a handful of appreciative men became convinced of 
the inestimable worth of these things, they discovered with a start that what men 
had so recently learned to value was in a fair way to be taken from them. Already 
in North America the wild areas were dwindling at an alarming rate. In some of 
the Eastern States it was difficult to find a trace of the forest which had originally 
covered them—in three centuries men had destroyed the most extensive and magni 
ficent deciduous temperate-zone forest in the world, without thinking it worth theii 
while to leave here and there a few remnants in their pristine state for contempla 
tion and admiration by their posterity. And of the living creatures that had contri 
buted so much to the interest and animation of the wild places of our continent, 
the passenger pigeon, the great auk and the Carolina paroquet were gone beyon«! 
recall; the bison, the ivory-billed woodpecker and the whooping crane seemed on 
the verge of extinction. 

Now, after half a century of devoted labors by conservationists, we have com 
a long way and accomplished much. Yet, it is sad to reflect how far we have faile«! 
to make our aims and values current with the larger public, with which the success 
or failure of all our efforts to conserve must ultimately rest. Men continue now 33 
ever—perhaps, be it said to our shame, now more than ever—to be absorbed wit!) 
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themselves and the little gods created in their own image, forgetful of the larger 
things around them, the manifestations of that greater power which also created 
them. When during the first World War the Germans seriously damaged Reims 
cathedral by gunfire, indignation was general throughout the civilized world, and 
by no means restricted to that sect to whose rites the edifice was dedicated. This 
indignation was right and proper, for a medieval cathedral is an edifice so nobly 
conceived and so grandly proportioned that no sensitive man of whatever creed or 
philosophy, can stand long in contemplation of it without éxperiencing reverential 
feelings and an exalted sense of the nobility of the human soul. 

But when the public hears that lumbermen and others are clamoring to take 
from it and convert into boards one of the noblest forests on the face of the earth, 
it is left strangely unmoved. Instead of one general cry of indignation that resounds 
from the nation to which the forest belongs as public property—a cry so loud and 
unequivocal that the would-be exploiters slink away in silence and in shame—we 
hear only here and there a courageous voice lifted in defense of the forest. But the 
forest was not, like a cathedral, raised by the hands of men in a few centuries. It is 
a far vaster and nobler edifice, created slowly through many thousands of years by 
the same forces that “spread out the heavens and established the earth.’ With 
modern methods it is probably not impossible to make a very fair replica of a 
medieval cathedral in a few decades. But a thousand patient years would not suffice 
to nurse back so noble a forest, once devastated, to its pristine splendor. In any 
man whose soul is not atrophied, who preserves a trace of “natural piety,” the 
forest inspires the same sentiments of reverence, of wonder, of ecstacy and devotion, 
as the cathedral—to some of us it inspires them in a far higher degree. Because it 

is dedicated to no particular cult, it is a temple where all men, 
of whatever philsophy or creed, can join in equal worship of the 

; unknown forces of which it is 4 manifestation. To the alert intel- 

ti t ligence it poses a hundred questions, of greater depth and wider 
pa én scope than those suggested by the more transient edifice raised 
by the hand of man. As a work of art, its patterns are more 
diversified, its tracery more delicate; its multitudinous choir sings 

in more varied tones. 
years It is my faith that when we respond appreciatively to the 
grandeur and beauty of nature, we enter into closest communion 
: with the unknown power of which it is an expression. We under- 
ig - stand, spiritually, only things which have attributes in common 
would not with ourselves; and | believe that if men are at all capable of 
apprehending that which lics behind phenomena, it is in their 
: own most godlike aspect, that of the creative artist. ‘The artist 

_.___~_ worthy of the name, be he painter or sculptor, musician or 

suffice poet, does not seek personal adulation or fulsome praise; his 

athe ies: greatest reward is the certitude that those who see or hear his 
work are inspired and uplifted by it, that through it they are 
led to feel more deeply, think more truly and profoundly. May it 
not be the same with the Artist who set the planets in their courses and created life? 
But if men do not soon halt their work of destruction, they will leave undefiled 
none of that Artist’s masterpieces this side of the moon. 

If then, we are to conserve our resources and thus prolong our lives upon this 
earth, we must base our conservation philosophy upon our planet's twofold fitness 
for human life. We must maintain its ability to supply our complex physical needs 
and, at the same time, keep earth’s beauty for the growth of our esthetic capacities. 
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From Across 


the Sea 


By Ken Stott, Jr. 


UST a step or so from our door, and 
J the world of the Pacific lies spread 
out at our feet. Perched on a cliff high 
above the ocean, our home in San Diego 
constitutes a vantage point from which 
even the farthest reaches of the ocean may 
be seen — at least in imagination. There, 
but a few thousand miles over the west- 
ern horizon, lie the scattered islands of 
Japan, and even less distant to the south, 
Clipperton, the Galapagos, and the 
Easter Islands rise from the sea. 

Perhaps the very surf which thunders 
at the foot of “our” cliff has ground 
against the shores of the Pribilofs or 
lapped at the warm sands of Mazatlan. 
These same waters may have basked in 
Polynesian lagoons or churned in the 
angry violence of Oriental typhoons. But 
wherever their past journeys may have 
taken them, they have carried to our 
doorstep the silts and substances of a 
hundred seas. We, in turn, have gained 
a sense of intimacy with far corners of 
the earth. 

Such a source of vicarious travel may 
seem all too fanciful to more practical 
minds than ours. For the _practical- 
minded, we have more substantial stuff to 
offer. At any hour of the day, the shore- 
line and sea, west of our home, seethe 
with feathered creatures from afar, each 
one indisputable evidence that the avian 
world beats a path to our doorstep. 

Southern California’s avifauna con- 
tains a mixture of elements — resident 
species, wayfarers from the North and 
those from the South. 
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Birds from far and near form 
a glorious procession along the 


coast of Southern California 


Photographs by G. E. Kirkpatrick. 


From our cliff-house, which Peggy in- 
sists on calling “The Aerie,” it is only a 
short distance along the spray-slick rocks 
to a sandy beach. From there it is a fifteen- 
minute walk to an estuary, a broad, pro- 
tected bay, and a vast expanse of marsh- 
lands. Thus, within a distance of three 
miles, we have five distinct saltwater habi- 


tats of ocean, cliff, beach, bay, and slough. 
This variety of habitat combined with 
southern California’s position on migra- 
tion routes, and its generous allotment of 
resident forms, results in an overwhelm- 
ing diversity of aquatic birdlife through- 
out the year. 

Winter provides the greatest numbers 


The author and his wife watch black brant from the rocks below their house. 


Wood ibis in eucalyptus tree 


of birds for during that season thousands 
of ducks, geese and other migratory fowl 
pour into the area. It is possible to ob- 
serve aS many as seventy-five different 
species of birds in a day. ‘Throughout the 
late fall and early winter, we devote 
every available moment to greeting the 
newly-arrived birds, serving them as an 
unofhcial registry and reception commit- 
tee. Usually our welcoming activities are 
conducted on foot, but sometimes we rent 
a boat so that we may float into the midst 
of the resting flocks. 

Black brants dot the bay, feeding on 
scattered stands of eel-grass. While difh- 
cult to approach on foot, they pay little 
attention to a boat if the passengers sit 
quietly. Not until we almost reach them 
do they make any attempt to paddle away 
or fly. Surf scoters are common on the 
bay. Often they are accompanied by a few 
of their kindred, the white-winged scoters. 
Far from their breeding grounds in 
northern Canada and Alaska, these arctic 
denizens and the brants seem incongru- 
ous against a backdrop of palms and 
other semi-tropical vegetation. Lesser 
scaups are the most numerous of all ducks 
on the open waters of the bay, but buffle- 
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heads, resplendent in their striking plu- 
mage, are a great deal more conspicuous. 
I hese are supplemented by an assortment 
of mergansers, grebes and loons, nonde- 
script in their winter plumage, and over- 
head, by royal and Forster’s terns. 

In the marshes surrounding the bay, 
pintails, baldpates, shovellers and teals 
predominate. Each of the many channels, 
which form a network in the slough, give 
them refuge and an ample food supply. 
Sharing the marshes with the ducks are 
even greater numbers of shorebirds — 
plovers of several species, curlews, Hud- 
sonian and long-billed knots, and 
myriads of “peeps.” Amid the confusion 
of their varied calls, one may detect the 
distant rolling laughter of a resident 
belted kingfisher or the raucous conver- 
sations of light-footed and Virginia rails. 

The beach, with its wave-tossed piles 
of kelp, attracts a different group of win- 
ter birds in which gulls predominate. 
These range in size from dainty Bona- 
partes to glaucous-wings, pallid and 
heavy-bodied. Ring-billed gulls outnum- 
ber all other species, excepting Califor- 
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Godwits are among the shore- 
birds typical of the beach 
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nia and herring. The dark-mantled west- 
ern gulls are also well represented. Fre- 
quently, one may discover a stray Heer- 
mann’s gull in their midst. They stand 
motionless, half asleep, in mixed flocks 
or hover lazily over the beach in search 
of food. Marbled godwits probe long, up- 
turned bills into the kelp piles, and wil- 
lets, singly or in twos and threes, march 
slowly along the water’s edge gleaning 
delicacies from the wet sands. Sanderlings 
add a note of intensified activity to the 
scene as they scurry in and out, serving 
alternately as advance and rear guards 
for the waves. 

The rocks below “The Aerie” support 
a smattering of gulls and those shore- 
birds typical of marsh and beach. The 
tongues of rock which jut out into the sea 
bristle with black turnstones, scampering 
over the uneven surfaces, investigating 
each pool and crevice. The approach of 
a fisherman may send them bursting into 
flight so that their harlequin pattern be- 
comes apparent at once. Surf-birds are 
sometimes among them, and at other 
times they are accompanied in their 
flights by a wandering tattler or two. 

In the outer fringe of the breakers, the 
water is dappled with loons, grebes, and 
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Wilson’s phalarope 


scoters, and still farther out, swarms of 
gulls follow the fishing boats. Through 
our binoculars we can sometimes see 
shearwaters and fulmars’as they fly over 
the swells on sabre-shaped wings. This 
graceful, gliding flight has carried the 
Rodger’s fulmar here from the Far North 
and the slender-billed shearwater from 
the isles of Australasia. 

The summer birds along San Diego’s 
shoreline might be those of a different 
land. The hordes of ducks, geese, and 
most of the shorebirds have vanished and 
a whole new group of birds arrive to take 
their places. 

The open waters of the bay are now 
almost devoid of life, but the grassy 
swamps about its periphery are dotted 
with snowy and American egrets whose 
satiny plumage gleams in the summer 
sunlight. Bitterns, great blue, black- 
crowned night, and Louisiana herons are 
also present. Late in the season, wood 
ibises, having hatched and reared their 
young in Mexican rookeries, drop in for 
a short stay, spending their days foraging 
in the marshes or perching in nearby 
eucalyptus trees. Once while marsh-bird- 
ing at the end of the summer, we saw a 
solitary reddish egret, one of three rec- 
ords for the area. Avocets, usually present 
throughout the year, are now to be seen 
in great numbers. Black-necked stilts are 
everywhere, their pied plumage and 
ruby-red legs impossible to overlook. 

The beach has now become almost ex- 
clusively the property of gulls and terns. 
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Only dark-mantled gulls are to be seen. 
The Californias, herrings, and ring-bills 
have returned to their breeding grounds 
for the summer. Western gulls have come 
back to us from their island rookeries, 
and droves of both immature and adult 
Heermann’s gulls have flown north from 
Mexico. The Heermann’s, smoky-black 
with white heads, banded tails and crim- 
son bills, clearly establish a claim to the 
title, “Most Handsome Gull.’ 

Least terns, flying overhead, draw your 
attention to their nesting colony on the 
beach. There an intruder, regardless of 
peaceful intent, becomes at once a poten- 
tial enemy and the nesting terns do not 
hesitate to make evident their distrust 
of him. Zooming downward at lightning 
speed, they dart close to your head and 
continue their feigned attacks until you 
withdraw from the smooth stretch of 
beach upon which they have chosen to 
lay their eggs. 

The rocks at the foot of our cliff are 
birdless save for gulls, and no ducks or 
grebes remain to ride the swells beyond 
the breakerline. Over the sea, however, 
there are many birds. Brown pelicans 
soar in irregular columns, and there are 
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Surf scoters are common on the bay 


The waves churn up shimmering | froth 


Adult light-footed rail 


ring | froth to inundate Turnstoneland 


undulating webs of cormorants. 

In summer, we become afflicted with 
severe eye-strain from scanning the shift- 
ing facets of the sea. We hope to catch a 
glimpse of some bird wanderer from the 
South, a lone frigate-bird or perhaps a 
red-billed tropic-bird with tail plumes 
streaming behind. At least we can be sure 
of seeing royal terns, post-breeding vaca- 
tioners from Lower California, as they 
plummet into the sea after their silvery 
prey. 

Sometimes we see pink-footed shear- 
waters, late of Chilean islands, or sooty 
shearwaters northward bound from Cape 
Horn. Also there is always a chance that 
a black-footed albatross, common off- 
shore in summer, may wander within 
binocular range. 

Regardless of what we see or do not: 
see, our “trips” are never disappointing. 
The birds may occasionally fail us, but we 
are always hopeful of the element of 
chance. Summer or winter, there is 
always anticipation to keep our spirits 
up, the certainty that sooner or later we 
shall come upon the things we seek, or 
that the things we seek shall come upon 
us. 
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After a photograph of the marble bust by 
Margaret Thomas in National Portrait Gallery 


there is hope.” 
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HESE simple, yet impressive and 
comforting words were written 
many years ago by Richard Jefferies, one 
of the world’s greatest “naturemen.” 
Born on November 6, 1848, on an an- 
cestral farm at Coate, in Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, his centenary is being celebrated 
this year by his countrymen, just as in 
1945, we honored Thoreau upon the oc- 
casion of his hundredth anniversary. 
As a nature writer, Jefferies joins the 
company of Hudson, Gilbert White, 
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“I became absorbed in the glory of the day, the sunshine, the sweet air. 
the yellowing corn turning from its sappy green to summer’s noon of 
gold, the lark’s song like a waterfall in the sky.” 


“To look backwards with the swallows there is sadness, today with the 
fleck of cloud there is unrest; but forward with the broad sunlight, 


“ .. forget not that the leaves shall fall and the stubble be beaten by 
the rains and whitened by the snow; yet hope on, because the sunlight 
and the flowers shall assuredly succeed again.” 


Roland 
Nefferies 


By Alice Clarke Mullen 


With drawings by the author 


A brief glimpse into the life 
of a famous English nature- 
writer, whose centenary is 


being celebrated this year. 
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Burroughs and Thoreau. In recording 
and interpreting the natural history o! 
the English countryside, Jefferies reached 
heights of poetic expression and spiritual 
feeling rarely equaled by other nature 
men. He observed with the eyes of ai 
artist as well as naturalist; he was * 
philosopher, a mystic and, often, 4 
prophet. As an author he was profound- 
ly influenced by his early environmen 
and for those .American readers who 
have not yet sampled Jefferies’ work, a 


brief glimpse into the life of this great 
poet-naturalist will, I hope, stimulate an 
interest in reading his numerous and 
varied works. 

Jefferies was the second of five children. 
Descended from country folk of hardy 
English stock, the love of the country- 
side was part of his natural inheritance. 
Throughout his boyhood he was influ- 
enced particularly by his father, an aunt, 
and the gamekeeper of a large estate 
near Coate Farm. Jefferies’ father, a man 
of deep understanding, was well in- 
formed in natural history and country 
lore. Fond of reading, he owned a well 
stocked library, a part of which came 
from relatives who were London pub- 
lishers. Jefferies found in his father a 
kindred spirit. They roamed the coun- 
tryside together and to him the boy 
owed much. 

Jefferies’ schooling was irregular and 
ended when he was still in his early 
teens. For a while there was some in- 
struction from his father at home, who 
also taught Jefferies how to handle all 


sorts of tools. The boy frequently cor- 
responded with his sympathetic aunt 
with whom he had lived from time to 
time during early school years, and these 
letters show his first attempts at self- 
expression. Jefferies loved books and read 
everything in his own home and at his 
grandfather’s in Swindon. He inherited 
artistic ability (an uncle was an engraver 
and artist), and loved to draw. The note- 
books which, like Thoreau, he kept 
methodically in later life, show many 
delicate pencil sketches of plants, scenes, 
and various subjects made on his walks 
through the countryside. 

Jefferies followed the country sports of 
the day, and enjoyed the companionship 
of the gamekeeper who taught him 
much about the art of hunting and the 
life and habits of game on a great Eng- 
lish estate. With young companions, he 
fished, rowed, and spent many adventur- 
ous hours on Coate Reservoir near his 
home. This body of water became as im- 
portant a part of his life as Walden 
Pond was to Thoreau. He immortalized 


Canis a the birthplace of Richard Jefferies 


AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH BY G. H. BOTTOMLEY KNOWLES 
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it in his writing, particularly in “Bevis: 
The Story of a Boy,” and today, although 
it has been commercialized as a resort, 
many admirers come to view it because 
of its association with the beloved 
author. 

Throughout his boyhood. Jefferies was 
influenced by the beautiful rolling Eng- 
lish downs which, near Coate, are inter- 
spersed with charming little villages. He 
became interested in the geology of that 
section of Wiltshire with its tumuli and 
barrows and other relics of ancient days. 
And because his family had lived so 
close to the soil, he knew and understood 
problems of agriculture and the human 
nature of country people. Jefferies did 
not care for farm work. He was often 
called lazy and queer by neighbors, for 
he would abandon chores and go off 
alone to spend hours following his inter- 
ests in the downs, fields and woods. His 


pefferies’ a wale to the sea 
AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH IN “RICHARD 
JEFFERIES: A TRIBUTE” 


imagination was kindled by minute ob- 
servations of wildlife and the flowers 
which he loved. How indelible an im- 
pression this life made upon his mind 
and heart, is recorded in everything he 
wrote in later years. 
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When Jefferies was seventeen, he madc 
his first serious attempt to earn a living 
as office boy and reporter for a local 
paper published in Swindon. He found 
office routine confining and distasteful, 
and certain types of reporting irksome, 
for he liked best to describe and com- 
ment on the things he, himself, found 
interesting, rather than to follow a pre- 
scribed assignment. About this time, he 
began to write stories, none of which 
met with success. His real literary start 
came in his twenty-fourth year with the 
publication of three letters for The 
Times, concerning the agriculturist and 
his problems. Because they spoke with 
authority and demonstrated their au- 
thor’s accurate knowledge of the situa- 
tions described, they were received with 
favorable comment. They resulted in a 
regular income, a certain amount of 
prestige, and the realization that their 
author had definite writing ability. ‘This 
success led to articles and essays on farm- 
ing, questions of labor, and subjects deal- 
ing with country life. Some of these were 
gathered together after Jefferies’ death 
and published in the volumes, “Toilers 
of the Fields” (1892) and “Hills and the 
Vale” (1909). 

Jefferies wrote sketches on natural his- 
tory and rural life. He described a vil- 
lage church, a typical English manor 
house, the lovely Marlborough Forest, 
wild, uncultivated Exmoor with its red 
deer, the life and duties of a gamekeeper, 
how to choose a gun, the art and evils 
of hunting and poaching. He pictured 
the animals of fields and woods, numer- 
ous insects, and wildflowers, and activi- 
ties of native birds. He remarked upon 
weather, and its effect upon living things, 
his accounts of plants and wildlife are 
colored by the poet’s delicate feeling, 
and the painter’s sure brush and bright 
tints. One feels the atmosphere when he 
tells about an evening “when the wheat 
is nearly ripe” and a shepherd lad sitting 
under the beeches “draws a sweet sound” 
from his wooden whistle. 
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melody: he plays from his heart, and 
to himself . . . his simple notes harmonize 
with the open plain, the looming hills, the 
ruddy sunset, as if striving to express the 
feelings these call forth.” 


In this setting, too, 


‘*R ESTING thus on the wild thyme 

under the hawthorne, partly hidden 
and quite silent, we may see stealing out 
from the corn into the fallow hard by first 
one, then two, then half a dozen or more 
young partridge chicks. With them is the 
anxious mother, watching the sky chiefly, 
lest a hawk be hovering about; nor will she 
lead them far from cover of the wheat. She 
stretches her neck up to listen and look: 
then, reassured, walks on, her head nod- 
ding as she moves. The little ones crowd 
after, one darting this way, another that, 
learning their lessons of life—how and 
where to find the most suitable food, how 
to hide from the enemy: imitation of the 
parent developing hereditary inclinations.” 


Jefferies wrote much about the rooks 
and their habits. Many wonderful pas- 
sages are on the flight of birds in which 
he took particular interest. He used a 
clear style, forcible and unaffected, spir- 
ited and charming, and his sympathy for 
wild creatures is ever apparent. As time 
progressed, some of the shorter articles 
enlarged upon, and supplemented by 
others, gave rise to Jefferies’ “country 
books.” In such publications as “The 
Gamekeeper at Home” (1878), “Wild- 
life in a Southern County” (1879), 
“The Amateur Poacher” (1879), “Hodge 
and His Masters” (1880), “Round About 
a Great Estate” (1880), and “Red Deer” 
(1884), Jefferies recorded a detailed and 
true picture of English rural life as it 
had existed for generations before the 
Victorian era in which he, himself, lived. 

In July, 1874, Richard Jefferies and 
Jessie Baden, his childhood playmate, 
were married in the old Chisledon 
Church which he had attended and de- 
scribed in later years in the peaceful 
novel “Greene Ferne Farm” (1880), dedi- 
cated to his young wife. Mrs. Jefferies 
appreciated her husband’s talents and 
encouraged him. As sickness gradually 


undermined his strength and curbed his 
activities, she was his faithful secretary, 
his nurse, his constant and loving com- 
panion. They lived for a while at Coate 
Farm and in Swindon, then moved to 
Surbiton, near London, where they re- 
mained from 1877 until 1882. After that 
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time, due to Jefferies’ increasing ill 
health, they lived in.a number of places, 
and finally moved to Goring, a small 
hamlet near the town of Worthing, for 
Jefferies wanted to be near the sea. 
Here, after a severe lingering illness, he 
died on August 14, 1887, at the age of 
thirty-nine. Mrs. Jefferies lived until 
July, 1926, forty years longer than her 
husband. Two sons and a daughter were 
born to them. Their daughter, Phyllis, 
now Mrs. Hargrave, still survives. She 
was among those who returned to the 
old home at Coate this year, to hear the 
tributes paid to her illustrious father’s 
memory. 

The years in Surbiton were marked by 
Jefferies’ endeavors in other fields of 
writing, as well as his prolific composi- 
tion of essays, and the demonstration of 
finer and deeper powers of authorship. 
In spite of his growing popularity as 
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essayist, the demand for his work by an 
increasing number of publishers, and 
the resultant steady, though still unsatis- 
factory income from its sale, Jefferies 
persisted in efforts to write fiction, with 
little success. His stories did not contain 
qualities considered the prerequisites of 
a good novel, but they did reveal his 
ability as poet and naturalist. Finally, 
he turned to familiar fields and wrote 
about the people he knew or those he 


remembered vividly, and produced the 


exceedingly beautiful rustic novels, 
“Greene Ferne Farm” (1880), “The 
Dewy Morn” (1884), and “Amaryllis at 


the Fair” (1887), the last of his books 
published during his lifetime. In them 
are superb descriptions of English coun- 
tryside, and the characters, many drawn 
from Jefferies’ own family and friends, 
are living and unforgettable. 

Jefferies’ other fiction, “Wood Magic: 
A Fable” (1881), “Bevis: The Story of a 
Boy” (1882), and “After London or 
Wild England” (1885), all listed as nov- 
are unique; different from any of 
his other writings. ‘These, too, contain 
examples of their author’s deep love and 
appreciation of nature. 

It was not until after Jefferies had 
moved near London that he began to 
miss the open fields and the downs, and 
to brood over memories of the old home 
at Coate. He recalled every detail of the 
familiar places where he had wandered 
as a boy, and wrote poignantly about 
them. Homesickness became more pro- 
nounced with the onset of severe illness 
and the consequent changes of residence 
in efforts to regain health. Despite ever 
growing weakness, pain, periods of nat- 
ural despondency, and worry over fi- 
nances and family affairs, Jefferies dis- 
played remarkable courage, persever- 
ence, and faith and hope in the future. 
It is easy to find hope expressed some- 
where, in some way, in almost every- 
thing he wrote. 

Throughout the incomparable nature 
descriptions written during his maturity, 
Jefleries voiced his philosophy. His ex- 


els, 
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pressions reach great heights in the ex- 
traordinary introspective book of rev- 


erie, “The Story of My Heart” (1883), 
the most discussed and probably the 
best known of all his writing. When 
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overcome by his vision of the beauty and 
mystery in nature, and sense of a spirit- 
ual power in the universe, he composed 
such essays as, “The Pageant of Summer” 
and “The July Grass,” which, with his 
last and most affecting composition, 
“Hours of Spring,” was published post- 
humously in the volume, “Field and 
Hedgerow” (1889). In these, interwoven 
with words of comfort and hope, are na- 
ture passages filled with examples of 
Jefferies’ consummate artistry and depth 
of feeling. One example of this is found 
in his description of “a favorite thinking 
place” in an open wood where he liked 
to be “from the buds of spring to th 
berries of autumn.” 
*¢G OME TIMES,” he wrote, “in the spring 
there was a sheen of bluebells cove: 
ing acres; the doves cooed; the blackbirds 
whistled sweetly; there was a taste of green 
things in the air. But it was the tall fi 
that pleased me most; the glance rose up 
the flame-shaped fir-tree, tapering to it 
green tip, and above was the azure sky. B 
the aid of the tree I felt the sky more. B 
the aid of everything beautiful I felt myse! 
and in that intense consciousness pray: 
for greater perfection of soul and body.” 


And one could scarcely write more 


beautifully or tenderly about flowers 
than Jefferies when he observed: 


me HE bloom of the gorse is shut like a 

book; but it is there—a few hours of 
warmth and the covers will fall open. The 
meadow is bare, but in a little while the 
heart-shaped celandine leaves will come in 
their accustomed place.” 


here there are blue flowers—bluer 
than the wings of my favorite butterflies— 
with white centres—the lovely bird’s eyes, 
or veronica. The violet and the cowslip, 
bluebell and rose, are known to thousands; 
the veronica is overlooked. . . . Brightly 
blue and surrounded by greenest grass, im- 
bedded in and all the more blue for the 
shadow of the grass, these growing butter- 
flies’ wings draw to themselves the sun.” 


The matchless poetic prose of this ma- 
ture writing, with its pathos, and its del- 
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portance to human welfare. 


the centuries ahead. 


eift for 1949, 


a gift with a future 


A UDUBON MAGAZINE’s policy is to bring to our readers the fresh, stimulat- 
ing, delightful aspects of the world of living nature. Simultaneously 
our purpose is to stress the deeper problems of conservation and their im- 


During this coming year, let us celebrate the 50th birthday of AUDUBON 
MacGazineE by making this anniversary a milestone on the challenging course 
that leads far into the future—a course that must bring to a far wider public 
new understanding of the good earth and the priceless heritage it carries for 


The cause of conservation can be carried forward by bringing AUDUBON 
MaGazineE before the eyes of tens of thousands of men and women now at the 
threshold of their careers. Consider some of your friends, about to enter busi- 
ness and professional life, who would welcome AUDUBON MAGAZINE as a 


Think of the steps you could take—at so little cost—to open their youth- 
ful eyes to the opportunities for public service through intelligent knowledge 
and action in the field of conservation. AUDUBON MAGAZINE would be useful 
to them in that direction—and a source of deep enjoyment as well. 


icacy in depicting nature in all her atti- 
tudes, extracting uplifting thoughts 
from her relentlessness, her wonder and 
her beauty, proclaim Richard Jefferies 
as one of the great poet-naturalists of all 
time. Who could surpass this writer, 
when, combining the heart and insight 
of the poet with the keen observations 
of one truly in harmony with nature, he 
said: 


or/ HE storm passes and the sun comes 
out, the air is the sweeter and the 

richer for the rain, like verses with a rhyme; 

there will be more honey in the flowers.” 


**CONSIDER the grasses and the oaks, 

* the swallows, the sweet blue butterfly 
—they are one and all a sign and token 
showing before our eyes earth made into 
life.” 
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y NEWS 


of the 44th annual convention of the 


National Audubon Society, Oct. 16-19, 1948 


With the new Audubon flag (a deep 
blue with a red disk on which a white 
American egret is silhouetted) waving 
overhead, a group of delegates pause on 
the steps of Audubon House to read an 
editorial in The New York Times. From 
left to right: Mrs. Margaret Y. Wall of 
the Carolina Bird Club of North and 


South Carolina; Mrs. Harry Long of the 


ae 


Westport (Conn.) Audubon Society; Mrs. 
Laurel Reynolds of the Audubon Associa- 
tion of the Pacific, San Francisco; Roger 
T. Peterson of the Washington, D.C. Au- 
dubon Society; Mrs. Norman B. Beecher 
of Asheville Bird Club, North Carolina; 
and Judge Frederick Colie of the New 


Jersey Audubon Society. 
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The cooperation of the press and radio 


; 


made all New York City aware that there 
were big goings on at Audubon House on 
Fifth Avenue, and at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History where Audubon 
Screen Tour lectures and movies were 


shown on Monday night. The hall was 
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filled to overflowing to see “Birds of a 
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Feather” presented by Mrs. Reynolds, Photographs by Harold Heyman 
and “The Riddle of Migration” presented Opposite page: Ivan T. Sanderson broadcasting 
by Roger T. Peterson, and hundreds of news of the Convention on his daily program at 
people had to be turned away. 9:15 a.m. on WNBC. 
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(An editorial from N. Y. Times, Oct. 18, 1948) 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


The annual convention of the National 
Audubon Society, now being held here, 
served to focus attention on the work this 
organization has been doing in fostering 
the protection of the country’s remaining he 
natural resources, not only birds, but also 
the soil of this continent, its range lands 
and forests, aquatic life, water supply and 
wild animals. The need for ever-greater con- 
servation is emphasized by recent reliable 
estimates that at the present rate of soil 
erosion the United States will suffer in the 
next century a shrinkage of its fertile land 
to less than one-third of the present area. 


Conservation, the Society rightly holds, is 
basic to the maintenance of human health 
and living standards. Over the ‘years this or- 
ganization has hammered away at its thesis 
until the public has come to understand, at 
least in some measure, what it has lost 
through the greed of many pioneers and 
what it may still lose through the ignorance, 
selfishness or mistaken actions of some pres- 
ent-day exploiters of the land-wealth of 
North America. At the core of the Society’s 
drive for conservation has been education to 
foster public aid and understanding. Since 
1911 more than 8,000,000 school children 
have been enrolled as members of Audubon 
Junior Clubs, where they first learned the true 
meaning of protection of natural resources. 


The public is perhaps most familiar with 
that phase of the Audubon Society’s work 
devoted to protecting wildlife and setting 
up legal safeguards for many of the valu- 
able bird species found in this country. 
Through this organization’s work, many of 
these birds have been saved from extinction. 
But even today there are many depleting 
factors with which wildlife has to contend. 
These include the draining of land for hu- 
man habitation, agriculture and industry, 
- es the pollution of waters by municipalities and 
+ —— He | ea destructive wood-cutting, and the 
ft ae 'R.: indiscriminate introduction of machinery 
" y John O Reilly into commercial fishing. There is much work 
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John Larsen, for twenty-one 
years an Audubon Warden in 
the State of Texas, arrives at 
Audubon House and is greeted 
by Chas. G. Woodbury, one of 
our Board of Directors. 


Indoors, Audubon House was 
seething with activity. Delegates 
were convening for meetings 


(below), for a buffet luncheon 
party, and in small groups to 
exchange information § gained 
through experience in various 
parts of the country. Above, right, Jim Callaghan, of our Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, who is 
something of a genius at making electrical gadgets which explain birds and bird work, demon- 
strates one of his electrical flyway maps to Mrs. Ann Boyes of the Detroit Audubon Society. 


a 

John H. Baker, President of the National Audu- 
bon Society, discusses our Continental Program 
as depicted on this panoramic map fastened to 
the wall of the reception room. Below, map-mak- 
er Shirley Miller surveys her handiwork in awe. 
She designed and executed this map in less than 
ten days, during which time she burned a con- 
siderable amount of midnight oil. She can hardly 
believe that the map is really finished! 
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Ken Morrison, Minnesota Representative, 
cheerfully discourses on the rapid spread of 
branch Audubon societies in his home state. 
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George Sutton’s gorgeous paintings of Mexi- 
can birds were on exhibition in Audubon House 
during the Convention. From left to right: 
George Sutton, Roger Peterson, Curassow, Al- 
lan Cruickshank, Dick Grossenheider. Delegates 


were surprised to find George and Roger look- 
ing so civilized. The day before, on the Long 
Island field trip, these two had provided the 
big moment of the day, frantically crawling 


through tall grasses and thickets, making 
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squeaky noises in an endeavor to lure an Ips- 
wich sparrow into view. 

Two Arctic explorers get down to serious 
business. Bob Allen explains last summer’s 
whooping crane search in the Arctic to George 
Sutton, author of “Eskimo Year” and currently 
editor of the ornithological section of a huge 
Arctic encyclopedia that is in preparation. 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr., and Dick Pough look 
and listen with absorption. 
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‘T‘HE Audubon circuit is growing! We now 

have 25 local branches and some 160 affiliated 
clubs in the National Audubon Society. They 
are scattered in such diverse places as Key West, 
Florida; Topeka, Kansas; and Whittier, Califor- 
nia. The purpose of this little column is to act 
as a sort of Town Crier to keep the various 
groups that are marching under the Audubon 
banner informed about the activities and prog- 
ress of their fellow clubs. 

NEW JERSEY... Mrs. J. H. Gould of the 
Ridgewood Audubon Society reported at the 
Convention that her group supplies a regular 
column titled Bird-Lore to the local newspaper. 
The Rockland Audubon Society, NEW YORK, 
does likewise. These columns are based partly 
on seasonal observations and help to interest the 
general public in observing nature’s ever-chang- 
ing pageant. Other Audubon societies might 
well follow suit and offer to supply their local 
papers with weekly nature columns. Many of 
these papers may be running an “outdoor col- 
umn” but seldom do they devote any space to 
nature-lore which, if properly presented, has 
much more general appeal than an item detail- 
ing the number and exact size of the fish caught 
by the writer’s personal friends. If you have a 
member who has had writing experience, make 
it his or her job to edit the material that goes 
into the column. That material should, of 
course, contain some good plugs for your meet- 
ings, field trips, and other projects. 

CONNECTICUT ... The Westport Audubon 
Society was organized only four weeks before 
Convention-time because a few townspeople 
couldn’t come home from an Audubon Nature 
Camp and “just forget about what we learned 
there.” At Convention-time they had 44 mem- 
bers and announced their intention of having 
100 on the roster by Christmas. If we had a 
great auk egg, we'd be willing to wager it that 
they'll make the grade. 

Here are some projects that Audubon groups, 
or even individual members, might like to sink 
their talons into this winter: 

1. Raise funds for one or more $100 scholar- 
ships to make it possible for local teachers, 
Scout or 4-H leaders, etc. to attend one of the 
four Audubon Nature Camps. Result: Those 


who go will enrich the community by coming 
back with the inspiration and know-how to 
teach nature-lore and conservation to young- 
sters. Some clubs have created such scholarships 
but there should be many more. 

2. Appoint a Junior Education Committee or 
be one yourself with the objective of getting 
Audubon Junior Clubs organized in all the 
schools and youth groups of your community. 
Write Dorothy Treat at Audubon House in 
New York City for information about how you 
can help. 


3. Increase the bluebird population. Almost 
everywhere bluebirds have declined because of 
a lack of suitable nesting sites and the competi- 
tion of starlings and English sparrows for those 
that remain. As Dr. T. E. Musselman demon- 
strated in Illinois, placing bluebird houses along 
country fence posts can quickly increase the 
blue wings and gentle call that add so much to 
the rural landscape. Members of the Albert Lea 
Audubon Society, MINNESOTA, are going to 
keep out of mischief this winter by constructing 
100 bluebird houses which they say will be 
erected by March 1. Our newest Audubon 
branch, the Duluth Bird Club—in an area where 
wildlife is so abundant that bears sometimes 
saunter down the main drag—co-sponsors a bird- 
house contest for Duluth school children each 
year. Write the Service Dept. at Audubon 
House for the bulletin Bird Houses (10¢) which 
describes how these projects can be undertaken. 


BRIEFS: Both the St. Louis and St. Paul bird 
clubs have changed their names to Audubon 
Society. Who'll be next? Topeka Audubon News, 
a lively little journal, points out that one of its 
members—swimming on his back—spied a Hud- 
sonian curlew. Comment: You might miss a few 
grebes this way but a curlew ought to be worth 
it... Eric Bastin of the Hamilton Nature Club, 
ONTARIO, reports they have about 1200 peo- 
ple at each Audubon Screen Tour. 


T HUS endeth our first trip around the cir- 

cuit. And it will probably be the last one 
unless every Audubon group co-operates by 
sending material for use in this column. Isolated 
way up here in the North Star State, we are 
going to need the help of a correspondent from 
each club. We're not so much interested in the 
fact that your last meeting was held at the home 
of Mrs. Whoosis and everyone had a simply rip- 
ping time as we are in the projects you're un- 
dertaking and the means you employ to sustain 
interest in your organizations. We ask each club 
to place us on its list to receive all bulletins, 
meeting notices, etc. and to appoint a corre- 
spondent whose job it will be to send a monthly 
activities report to NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
400 PuBLic LrprARY MUSEUM, MINNEAPOLIS 3, 
MINN. 
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The magazines listed here are available for reference read 
ing at Audubon House Library—Monica DE La SALLE 
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RANKIN, M. N. and Durry, A. G. A study of the 
bird life of the North Atlantic. British Birds 
Supplement to Vol. 41, July 1948. 


Ricker, P. L. Wild flower preservation. National 
Parks Magazine, 22:93:20-24, April-June 1948. 


SANDERSON, IVAN T. How large is life. Science /Ilus- 
trated, 3:8:42-43, 82, August 1948. 


SaunperSs, A. A. The seasons of bird song. The 
cessation of song after the nesting seasons. Auk, 
65:1:19-30, January 1948. 

Revival of song after the postnuptial molt. 
Auk, 65:3:373-383, July 1948. 

Simon, J. R. Castors and Castoreum. 

Wildlife, 12:6:14-16, June 1948. 


Wyoming 


SKUTCH, ALEXANDER F. Life history of the Oliva- 
ceous piculet and related forms. Ibis, 90:3:433-449, 
July 1948. 

SNypER, L. L. Tradition in bird life. Canadian Field 
Naturalist, 62:2:75-77, March-April 1948. 


SPRUNT, ALEXANDER JR. The tern colonies off the 
Dry Tortuga Keys. Auk, 65:1:1-19, January 1948. 


StewArT, CHARLES A. Are the hawks following the 
passenger pigeon to extinction? Jowa Bird Life, 
18:2:22-25, June 1948. 

STEWART, Robert E. The ecological distribution of 
birds. Maryland Naturalist, 18:2:23-29, Spring 
1948. 

SurBeR, E. W. Chemical control agents and their 
effect on fish. Progressive Fish-Culturist, 10:3:125- 
131, July 1948. 

TEALE, E. W. Tail Tales. Nature Magazine, 41:7: 
350-352, 386, August-September 1948. 

VERHEYEN, Dr. R. Aspects et evolution du com- 
portement maternel chez les oiseaux. Gerfault, 
38:1:21-33, 1948. 

Le mimetisme dans la classe des oiseaux. 
Gerfault, 38:2:42-52, 1948. 

VosBURGH, FREDERICK G. Easter egg chickens (Arau- 
cana). National Geographic Magazine, 94:3°377- 
387, September 1948. 

Witkins, Austin H. The story of the Maine FI rest 
fire disaster. Journal of Forestry, 46:8:56> 573: 
August 1948. 

Wotr, BiLt. Running sores on our land. (First of 
a series on “pollution from coast to coast”). 
Sports Afield, 120:3:42-43, 81-87, September 1948. 
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DAYS WITHOUT TIME 

By Edwin Way Teale, Dodd, Mead & Co. New 

York, 1948. 7x10 in. 283 pp. Illus. with photo- 

graphs by the author. $6.00. 

Anyone who has read Edwin Way Teale’s “Dune 
Boy,” “Byways to Adventure,” “The Lost Woods” 
and other books will want to add this one to his 
library. The author, one of our most widely-known 
writer-naturalists, has written absorbing chapters 
on the relationships of milkweed flowers and insects, 
the starling in America, of a fall night spent on 
the Empire State Building listening to bird mi- 
grants, of unusual cats with queer food preferences, 
of odd battles between wild creatures, of field trips, 
and bird lists. No subject, from the amoeba under 
his miscroscope to tragic stories of domesticated 
wolves, escapes investigation. Teale’s fund of true 
wildlife stories seems inexhaustible, and they in- 
form as well as entertain. Many of the author’s 
superb photographs of trees, birds, insects, squirrels, 
snakes and other nature subjects fill this fine book. 


BIRDS OVER AMERICA 

By Roger Tory Peterson, Dodd Mead & Co. New 

York, 1948. 7x10 in. 342 pp. Illus. with photo- 

graphs by the author, indexed. $6.00. 

It is certain that anyone interested in birds is 
familiar with Roger Tory Peterson’s famous field 
guides to the birds of the United States. In this 
volume the author has written one of the best bird 
hooks to appear in a long time, and has proved 
that he is a writer of considerable ability as well 
as an outstanding ornithologist, bird artist and bird 
photographer. His introductory chapter is a stimu- 
lating discussion of why people are attracted to 
birds, his own discovery of birds, and what he 
believes they have done for him. There are chapters 
on how good field observers work and their scientific 
accomplishments; recollections of memorable field 
trips with famous bird men; the introduction of 
foreign birds into this country; the story of Audu- 
hon’s mysterious carbonated warbler; the discovery 
of Sutton’s warbler; of whooping cranes in Louis- 
iana, and a hunt for ivory-billed woodpeckers in 
the Santee Swamps. There is a splendid chapter 
on the peregrine falcon, or duck hawk, and stories 
! Peterson’s birding trips from Maine to the Dry 
Tortugas, from the Carolinas to California. There 
is a lot of wonderful information in this book, not 
ly on birds, but about hurricanes, people and 
out-of-the-way regions of the country. The many 
fine photographs establish the author as one of 
ovr finest bird photographers. A highly desirable 
volume for your library. 
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FLIGHT INTO SUNSHINE: BIRD EXPERI- 
ENCES IN FLORIDA 


By Helen G. Cruickshank, Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1948. 734 x 104 in. 132 pp. 121 photo- 
graphs by Allan D. Cruickshank $5.00. 


A fascinating story of Florida’s swamps and ever- 
glades, written by the wife of one of America’s 
most outstanding wildlife photographers and illus- 
trated by him. In a very well-written book, Helen 
Cruickshank tells of nesting pelicans on a mangrove 
island, of Louisiana herons, clapper rails, glossy, 
white and wood ibises, the courtship flight of hawks, 
and the nesting and courtship display of the 
beautiful snowy egret. One of the most interesting 
chapters in the book is devoted to the lovely 
Kissimmee Prairie and its wildlife, of the Florida 
crane’s courtship dance and some of its nesting 
habits, which may never have been described before. 
The author writes amusingly of the difficulty of 
photographing vultures, of a big dangerous cotton- 
mouth moccasin and its incredible capacity for 
birds and birds’ eggs, and of an exciting night hunt 
for alligators. Her stories of the long hours she 
shared with her husband, standing in icy water, 
or crouched in a stifling hot bird-blind, will give 
the reader added respect for the extraordinary 
endurance and patience of these two intrepid ex- 
plorers of America’s Southland. 


BIRD RECOGNITION 


By James Fisher, Pelican Books, Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, England and New York, 1947. 4% x 7 
in. paper-covers, 190 pp. Illus. with sketches, 
charts, diagrams and maps. 2/6. 


The author of this well-illustrated pocket book 
of sea birds and waders of the British Isles has 
written several books on birds. He was a zoology 
student at Oxford, taught school, worked at the 
London Zoo, and is now resident editor of the New 
Naturalist. A habitat chart shows where sea birds 
and waders may be found when not at the breeding 
place. There are field character keys and a text 
page for each species, giving description, breeding, 
and distribution. Opposite the text page, each bird 
is illustrated, with a map showing its distribution 
in the British Isles, and a year-cycle chart of 
monthly activities of birds throughout the year. 
There is a list of extreme rarities, references, and 
an index. A handy volume for anyone interested in 
birds of the British Isles. 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH BIRDS 
By Arthur F. Park, Chatto & Windus, London, 
1948. 7 x 10 in., 216 pp., 164 photographs. Dis- 
tributed by Macmillan, New York. $6.00. 
Here is a new kind of bird book—how to make 
friends with birds so as to photograph them with- 
out the aid of the generally used “hide” or “blind.” 
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The account of the author’s method makes a charm- 
ing story of bird psychology. Beautifully illustrated 
the author’s own photographs tell of his success in 
winning the confidence of many kinds of English 
birds. The photographs are of high quality and 
those of young birds being fed by adults are ex- 
traordinarily appealing. Each chapter is devoted to 
separate species including owls, hawks, ravens, wil- 
low warblers, winchats and many other birds. The 
author tells what cameras he has used and for what 
situations they served best. There is a long table of 
photographic data, giving camera type, lens, expo- 
sure and other information for each of the 164 
photographs in the book. 


TRACKS AND TRAILCRAFT 
By Ellsworth Jaeger, Macmillan Co. New York, 
1948, 5% x 814 in., 381 pp. Illus. with black and 
white sketches. Indexed. $3.95. 


A reviewer in the New York Times called this 
book the woodsman’s “Pinkerton”—an apt descrip- 
tion for a volume that should go a long way to 
help anyone learn the trails and “sign” left by vari- 
ous wild animals. The author shows the spoor, or 
track, of creatures of North America from man and 
his domestic animals to mammals, birds, amphibi- 
ans, reptiles, crustaceans, mollusks, and insects. The 
tracks of many large African, Asiatic and Austra- 
lian mammals of our zoos are also figured. The 
especially full chapter on bird tracks will appeal 
to many readers. There are interesting chapters on 
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“The Indian and His Tracking,” “Scent Trails and 
Blazes” and “Tracking Games.” This is a fine book 
that should arouse a lot of interest in a lost art— 
that of recognizing the trails of many kinds of na- 
tive wild creatures. 


THE SEAS, OUR KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE IN 
THE SEA AND HOW IT IS GAINED 
By F. S. Russell and C. M. Yonge, Frederick 
Warne & Co., Ltd., London and New York, 1044. 
5 x 6%, in., 379 pp. Profusely illus. with colored 
plates and photographs. $6.00. 


The authors have written this book because 
“there is no modern work dealing in popular style 
with the science of oceanography as a whole.” An 
interesting introduction includes a history of the 
oceans, their depths, and the development of ocean- 
ography (the study of the world beneath the sur- 
face of the sea). The authors discuss plants and 
animals of the seashore, life in the deep sea and 
abyssal depths, swimming animals, color and phos- 
phorescence, sea-water chemistry, tides, ocean cur- 
rents, oceanographic and fisheries research and other 
interesting phenomena of the sea. 


ABOUT NATURALISTS 


NATURALISTS OF THE FRONTIER 


By Samuel Wood Geiser, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press, Dallas, Texas, 1948. 614 x 914 in., 
296 pp. Illus. with maps. Indexed. $5.00. 


Here is a fine book on our early frontier natural- 
ists. The author has written about the lives of 
eleven men who explored Texas from 1820 to 1880. 
We learn that the frontier naturalists faced both 
psychological and physical hardships, that of the 
two, the resentment of the non-intellectual settlers 
toward them was often a greater handicap than 
physical discomfort. There are biographical sketches 
of Jacob Boll, entomologist and fossil collector, and 
intimate of the great teacher Louis Agassiz; Jean 
Louis Berlander, scapegoat in the history of botan- 
ical exploration in the Southwest; Thomas Drum- 
mond, Scottish naturalist, and his hardships, in- 
cluding an attack by a grizzly bear; Audubon’s bird 
work in Texas; the story of the tragic German sci- 
entist Evendberg, who was murdered in Mexico; the 
work of Gideon Lincecum, frontier teacher, Indian 
trader, naturalist, pioneer physician and explorer; 
Charles Wright, the botanist, and others. Anyone 
who has read Bernard De Voto’s “Across the Wide 
Missouri,” will remember the names of early fur- 
traders and explorers, whom the naturalists, t:eat- 
ed in the present book, met in their travels. ‘There 
is a good deal of Americana in this volume. I: be- 
longs on the shelf of everyone interested in our 
early naturalists and life on the American fro: tier. 
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BIRDS 
OVER 
AMERICA 


The book that everyone in- 
terested in birds has long 
awaited, crammed with fas- 
cinating information, _ per- 
sonal experiences and opin- 
ions, set down with delight- 
ful charm and simplicity. In 
its pages one joins Mr. Peter- 
son in search of birds on the 
Pacific and the Atlantic, birds 
of the beach, marsh, rocky 
coast, mountains, desert and 
Southern swamp. $6.00 


With 80 pages of the author's 
choicest bird photographs. 


At all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 432 Fourth Avenue © New York 16 


5) TWO MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS BY TWO 
\ a OF AMERICA'S OUTSTANDING NATURALIST-AUTHORS . 


Roger Tory | Edwin Way 


Teale 


DAYS 
WITHOUT 
TIME 


Whether he writes about 
white owls and black gyrfal- 
cons, the battle between an 
osprey and a Canada goose, a 
swimming cat, a duck that 
came to dinner, mountain 
swallows, or the beautiful 
eyes of a toad, Edwin Way 
Teale makes this new book 
an endlessly fascinating jour- 
ney into that enchanted land 
without schedules or time- 
tables—the world of nature. 


$6.00 


With 80 pages of superlative 
photographs by the author. 


THE GREEN WORLD OF THE NATURALISTS, 
A TREASURY OF FIVE CENTURIES OF NAT- 
URAL HISTORY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Edited by Victor Wolfgang Von Hagen, Green- 
berg, New York, 1948. 614 x 914 in., 392 pp. $5.00. 


The author of “Ecuador the Unknown,” “South 
America Called Them” and other books has com- 
piled in this volume a collection of literary pieces 
by explorers in South America extending over five 
centuries. During the past 15 years, the author, him- 
self a naturalist, has traveled over much of South 
America on expeditions of his own. He gives his 
choice of selections from the writings of explorer- 
naturalists from Oviedo’s 16th Century “Natural 
History” to excerpts from Robert Cushman Mui 
phy’s* “Oceanic Birds of South America.” A_ brict 
biographical sketch precedes the literary exampic 
of each of 25 men presented. Excerpts are from the 
South American writings of Alexander Humboldt, 
Charles Darwin, Henry Bates, William Beebe, Frank 
Chapman, and many others. 


MAMMALS 


THE PRONGHORN ANTELOPE AND ITS MAN- 
AGEMENT 
By Arthur §. Einarsen, Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C., 1948. 644 x 9 in., 
238 pp. Illus. with colored plates, photographs 


and drawin *S $4.00. 


In this excellent book, the author presents the 
results of nine years of field work with the prong 
horn antelope in Oregon, California, Idaho, and 
Nevada. Relatively litthe was known about prong- 
horns until Einarsen began his study in 1936. Under 
Characteristics and Life History, he discusses vision, 
speed, swimming ability, interest in other animals, 
curiosity, play, food habits, diseases, and natural 
enemies. Mating habits, development of young, sex 
ratios, and life span are treated fully. There are 
sections on the relation of pronghorns to civiliza- 
tion, management, and hunting. Should appeal to 
anyone interested in the preservation of one of the 
wildest and most beautiful animals of our western 
plains. 


WILD ANIMALS OF THE ROCKIES 


By Wiiliam Marshall Rush, Halcyon House, Gar- 
den City, N. Y., 1947. 5Y x 8Y% in., 296 pp. 
Illus. with photographs. $1.49. 


Fascinating first-hand experiences with bears, elk, 
moose, deer, antelopes and other big game animals 
in our western parks, written by a man who spent 
22 years as a ranger in the Forest Service. The book 
is a reprint of an edition published in 1942. 
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MICHIGAN BEAVER MANAGEMENT 
By G. W. Bradt, Game Division, Michigan De- 
partment of Conservation, Lansing, Mich., 1947. 
6 x 9 in., pamphlet, 56 pp. Illus. with photo- 
graphs and sketches. Free. 


A compact, well-illustrated booklet giving a brief 
history of the beaver, its general characteristics, 
studies of populations, mating, young, sex ratios, 
food habits, emigration and many other interesting 
facts. There are sections on management, beaver- 
farming and the beaver versus trout controversy. 
Oscar Warbach’s sketches of beaver family life are 
informative and amusing. A valuable addition to 
the literature on these animals. 


FURRED ANIMALS OF AUSTRALIA 
By Ellis Troughton, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1947. 6 x OY in., 374 pp. Mlus. with color 
plates. $5.00. 


The author, curator of Mammals, Australian 
Museum, Sydney, has written a popular account of 
mammals which should have wide appeal. Because 
of its isolation, Australia has evolved the gentlest 
and least harmful host of furred animals in the 
world. An introduction tells of their history and 
evolution, and their exploitation by man. A de- 
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A thrilling 
account 


of 
bird 
experiences 
in Florida 
by 
HELEN G. CRUICKSHANK 
With 121 photographs by 
ALLAN CRUICKSHANK 


Amid surroundings exotic in beauty and 
rife with adventure, Helen Cruickshank 
and her naturalist husband set about film- 
ing Florida’s wealth of rare bird life. He: 
lyrical account of their undertaking, illus 
trated with superb photography, creates 
a work of artistic excellence. $5.00 


FLIGHT INTO 
SUNSHINE 


The Macmillan Company 


scription of each mammalian group is followed by 
the common and scientific name of each species, its 
distribution and general habits. Almost every form 
is shown in color plates. This book presents an 
outstanding picture of Australian mammals. 


THE BOOK OF INDIAN ANIMALS 
By S. H. Prater, Bombay Natural History Society, 
Bombay, India. 5 x 7% in., 263 pp. Illus. with 
colored plates, drawings and photographs. 16 
rupees. 


The word “animals” in the title is used to con- 
vey its popular meaning—mammals. Within this 
well-illustrated volume the author has described 
the common and conspicuous land mammals of 
India. The more than 500 species within the Indian 
region, vary in size from the elephant and gigantic 
Indian bison, to the little painted bat, the most viv- 
idly colored mammal in the world. The main part 
of the book discusses each mammal’s size, its de- 
scription, diversity of structure, distribution and 
habits. A preface points out the threat to certain 
Indian mammals and the civilized forces that have 
brought some of them close to extinction. 


FISHES 


THE WAYS OF FISHES 
By Leonard P. Schultz, with Edith M. Stern, D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New York, 1948. 644 x 
9, in., 264 pp. Illus. $4.00. 


Anyone who reads this book is in danger of be- 
coming infected with Dr. Schultz’s enthusiasm for 
fishes. There are 40,000 different kinds in the world, 
nearly twice as many as all other vertebrates com- 
bined. Some adult fishes are only one-third of an 
inch long, others forty-five feet; their weights vary 
from a few grams to twenty-two tons; some fishes 
walk, some fly, and, of course, all swim, some 
breathe air and others breathe water. Certain fishes 
ire strict vegetarians, others catch their meat din- 
ners with a fishing rod. There are fishes that bur- 
row like moles, hibernate like bears and fight like 
tigers. In a chapter on migration, Dr. Schultz tells 
the story of salmon migrations and of the Euro- 
pean and American eels, a biological mystery un- 
solved until the Twentieth Century. There are 
other equally fascinating chapters on fishes danger- 
ous to man, luminescence, electricity in fishes, kinds 
that make noises, four-eyed and blind fishes and a 

ist amount of other facts including a chapter on 

aking home aquaria and those fishes most suitable 

x them. A mighty interesting book written by an 
uthority. There is a general index, an index of 

ientific names, and an appendix containing a 

issification of fishes. 


This 
book was 
written for 
beginners . . . but 
even the experts 
are reading it 
with delight ! 


by LEON 
AUGUSTUS HAUSMAN 
Professor of Zoology, 
New Jersey College for Women 


ERE’S a charming and informal 

invitation to a wonderful outdoor 
pastime. A famous ornithologist and a 
completely enjoyable writer, Dr. Haus- 
man covers everything from the necessary 
food and equipment to the techniques 
of nest-collecting, clues for identifying 
birds, habits of flight, ‘‘address lists’’ 
for many species, etc. 

Bibliography of books on birds and 
on other phases of nature encountered 
on bird hikes. 

25 illustrations by Harold J. Minton. 

a 


$2.00, at all bookstores : 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS & 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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FISHES OF THE GREAT LAKES REGION 
By Carl L. Hubbs and Karl F. Lagler, Cranbrook 
Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 1947. 
5 x 9Y% in., 186 pp. Illus. with photographs and 
colored plates. $3.00. 


Anyone who carries this book in the field may 
be assured of being equipped to identify most fishes 
of the Great Lakes and their tributary lakes and 
streams. Simple keys, excellent photographs, pen 
and ink sketches, and beautiful colored plates are 
aids to identification. There are interesting accounts 
of the life histories of each family of fishes treated. 
The authors point out that serious students of fish 
life should not be discouraged by the apparent 
completeness of some of this information, for the 
natural history of no one species is completely 
known and many are almost entirely unknown. 
This is a book of practical field use for fishermen, 
naturalists, amateur and professional ichthyolo- 
gists, or simply the nature hobbyist who has be- 
come interested in fishes. There is a bibliography, 
an index, and regional maps on the inside of the 
book covers. 


FISHERY RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Edited by Lionel A. Walford, Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1947. 9% x 12 in., 134 pp. 
Illus. with graphs and drawings $5.00. 
This attractively bound volume is an edition of 
the Report of the Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, 1945. Each page has a 


Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
hiets: “A Living Link in 
istory,”” by John C. Mer- 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
ion,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,”” by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
Cor $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
Uni ity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Give a gift subscription! 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


$2.50 a year $4.50 for 2 years $6.00 for 3 years 
(Foreign $2.75) (Foreign $5.00) (Foreign $7.00) 


(Bimonthly six issues a year) 
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map of a coastal area of the United States, showing 
the distribution of each fish with a text giving its 
commercial importance, how many pounds are 
caught each year, how much they range in weight, 
where they are caught and the best months of the 
year, and other information. Not only bone fishes, 
but turtles, lobsters, crabs, shrimp, clams, oysters, 
and other fishery resources are discussed. 

The salt water fishes are treated separately from 
fresh water species. The report includes sponges 
and seaweeds, has a table of contents listing each 
fish with its common and scientific name, and an 
index. The valuable recommendations for govern- 
ment action to conserve fishery resources, included 
in the original Fish and Wildlife Service publica- 
tion, have been omitted in this volume. The book 
will be of special interest to ecologists, economic 
zoologists and fisheries people. 


PLANTS AND SOIL 


THE STORY OF PLANTS 
By John Asch, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1948. 534 x 834 in., 407 pp. Illus. with drawings 
by Tabea Hofmann. 


For more than 20 years the author, son of the 
world-renowned Sholem Asch, has studied and 
worked with plant life in many lands. The author's 
purpose in writing this book was to present in a 
single volume a summary of the important features 
of plant life, described in non-technical language, 
so that a person with little or no knowledge of 
botany can understand without consulting a glos- 
sary or dictionary. He discusses the atom, climate, 
earth, water, and air simply and effectively. Ex- 
planations of plant chemistry, genetics, and the 
many functions of plants are clearly presented. There 
are chapters on plant evolution, fungus plants, and 
a concluding part which tells of man’s cultivation 
and exploitation of plants and their many uses. 


SOILLESS GROWTH OF PLANTS 

By Carleton and M. W. Swaney, Reinhold Pub- 

lishing Corp., New York, 1947. 64 x 9\4 in., 277 

pp. Illus. with photographs, colored plates and 

drawings. $4.75. 

First published in 1938, this general textbook [o1 
agricultural students in high schools and colleges 
has been enlarged and revised. From a brief treat- 
ment of plant physiology it proceeds through watcr. 
sand and gravel culture of plants. There are aso 
chapters on preparing and controlling solutions ‘or 
soilless plant growth, general culture of plants, and 
others. A technically written book, with a vast 
amount of information for anyone interested in ‘lie 
soilless culture of crops. It has a list of references 
and index. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION, AN INTERNATIONAL 
STUDY, FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL ORGAN- 
IZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS (FAO) 


Washington, D. C., Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1948. 6 x 9 in., paper-covered report, 
189 pp. Profusely illus. with photographs, draw- 
ings and maps. $2.00. 


This study, FAO Agricultural Series No. 4, is a 
brief account of soil deterioration and some of the 
practices taken to correct misuse of land in various 
countries in the world. Land use in China and the 
United States is given particular attention, com- 
paring the destruction of China’s soils and her agri- 
cultural plight, with the frightening exploitation of 
our own natural resources and dwindling soil 
supply. 

The report is divided into sections on Land—the 
Physical Base, Losses from Erosion, and Conserva- 
tion Methods. Each chapter has a list of references; 
there are appendixes containing U. S. and Mexican 
soil and water conservation laws, and a schematic 
land classification map of the world. A well-docu- 
mented report useful as a reference for all inter- 
ested in conservation. 


THE HEALTHY HUNZAS 
By J. I. Rodale, Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1948. 614 x 9Y%4 in., 257 pp. Illus. with 
photographs. $2.75. 


The author (editor of Organic Gardening maga- 
zine), also wrote “Pay Dirt,” a book which explains 
how strong chemical fertilizers endanger human 
health. 

The “Healthy Hunzas” is the story of a people 
who live in the northern part of India where the 
borders of Afghanistan, China and Russia meet and 
according to the author, are healthier and happier 
than more civilized peoples. There are chapters on 
chemical fertilizers, manure, Hunza land practices, 
and the food, health, and intelligence of these 
people. 


MALABAR FARM 


By Louis Bromfield, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1948. 6 x 81% in., 405 pp. Illus. with draw- 
ings by Kate Lord. $3.75. 


\ sequel to “Pleasant Valley,” recounting the 
events that have taken place on Malabar Farm 
since the earlier book was written. About one-third 
ol it consists of entries from the author’s journals. 
there is a lot of biology and ecology discussed in 
plain, understandable language. Like “Pleasant Val- 
ley” this book has the same contagious feel of the 
countryside, the same fresh enthusiasm for soil and 
wildlife conservation, for animals of farm and 
1ouse, for neighbors and guests. An important story 
or everyone; will give much pleasure and do a 
t of good. 


George $. White & Co., Inc. 


116 JOIN ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Insurance Brokers 


Specializing in providing proper 
coverage and reducing costs for 
thousands of satisfied customers. 
Cameras and binoculars insured. 


THE FAMOUS 
ZEISS POCKET BINOCULAR 
TELITA 6 x 18 Weight—6 ounces 
With coated optics that 
increase the light trans- 
mission 50%. 
$i {15 “(plus 20% 
Excise Tax) 
Center Focusing 
THE IDEAL GLASS FOR BIRDING 
Even better than the pre-war Mirakel Daylux 
MIRAKEL REPAIR CO. 


Mount Vernon 4, New York 
(See Classified Advertisement) 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates for classified advertising: 
10¢ a word; minimum order $3.00. 


WANTED. Out-of-print books on birds and other natural 
history subjects. Bent’s “‘Life Histories’; Seton’s “Lives 
of Game Animals’; many others. Entire collections or 
single volumes. Generous prices, prompt payment. Fred 
J. Pierce, Winthrop, Iowa. 


NEW FALL BOOK CATALOG READY. Books on 
birds, mammals, wildlife conservation, reptiles, trees, 
flowers, game management, etc. New books and out-of- 
print titles. Catalog sent on request. Fred J. Pierce, 
Winthrop, Iowa. 


BINOCULARS CLEANED AND REPAIRED. Also 
lenses and prisms coated to increase brilliance 50%. Align- 
ment corrected to 1/1000 on our special collimator. Mail 
your glass for free estimate. Mirakel Repair Co., Mount 
Vernon 4, New York. 


ENTIRE LIBRARIES or small collections of Natural 
History books purchased at liberal prices. Catalogs issued. 
Nada Kramar, Natural History Bookseller, 1906 “‘K” St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND BIRD ITEMS among them 
169 Bird—and Amateur Nature Magazines, listed in my 
catalog 106, which will be sent free on application. Henry 
G. Fiedler, 31 East 10th St., New York 3. Specialist in 
Books and Periodicals on Natural History. 


The Index for 1948 
will appear as Section II of your copy 
of the January-February 1948 issue of 
Audubon Magazine. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
AT AUDUBON HOUSE 


De Lys, CLaupta. A treasury of American super- 
stitions, Philosophical Library, N. Y. 1948. $5.00. 

GOLLAN, J. S., and Lopez, R. B. Pajaros Sudameri- 
canos, illus. by A. Amuchastegui. Biblioteca de 
Ornitologia Americana, Buenos Aires, Editorial 
Codex, 1947. $50.00. 

Griscom, Luptow. The birds of Nantucket, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1948. $3.25. 
Harrison, Hat H. American birds in color: land 

birds, Wise, N. Y. 1948. $5.00. 

Hatt, Ropert T. & others. Island life; a study of 
the land vertebrates of the Islands of Eastern 
Lake, Michigan. Cranbrook Institute of Science 
Bulletin, No. 27, 1948. $4.00. 

HOLLanp, Ray P. Bird dogs, illus. by Fred McCaleb, 
Barnes, N. Y. 1948. $5.00. 

HUTCHINSON, MARGARET M. Children as naturalists, 
Allen & Unwin, London, 1947. New York, Mac- 
millan 1948. $2.25. 

KERN, FRANK D. The essentials of plant biology, 
Harper, N. Y. 1947. $4.00. 

Lowe, WiLLoucHBy P. The end of the trail, James 
Townsend, Exeter, England, 1947. $5.00 


McDoucatL, W. B. Checklist of plants of Grand 
Canyon National Park, Arizona National History 
Association, Bulletin No. 10, 1947. 50¢ 

NesBiT, PAUL W. Instructive nature games, pub- 
lished by author, Estes Park, Colorado, 1947. 75¢ 

NorMan, J. R. A history of fishes, illus. by W. P. € 
Tenison, Wyn, N. Y. 1948. $6.50. 

Pierce, GeorGE W. The songs of insects, with re- 
lated material on the production, propagation, de- 
tection and measurement of sonic and supersonic 
vibrations. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1948. $5.00 

RAvEN, CHARLES EARLE. English naturalists from 
Neckam to Ray; a study of the making of the 
modern world. Cambridge University Press, Eng- 
land, 1947. $6.50. 

SHIRLEY, JAMES CLIFFORD. Redwoods of Coast and 
Sierra, University of California Press, Berkeley, 
Cal. 1947. $1.00. 

Tout, Witson. Lincoln County birds, published by 
the author, North Platte, Neb. 1947. $2.00. 
Wurre, C. LANGSON and RENNER, GEORGE T., Human 
geography; an ecological study of society, Apple- 

ton-Century-Crofts, N. Y., 1948. $6.00. 

WituiaMs, R. B. and MATTESON C. P. Jr. Wyoming 
hawks. (Reprinted from Wyoming Wild Life 
Magazine). Cheyenne, Wyoming Game and Fish 
Dept., Bulletin No. 5, 1948. 

—Monica de la Salle, Librarian 


For your convenience, these titles may be 
ordered direct from the Service Department 


WILD FLOWER GUIDE — NORTHEASTERN 
AND MIDLAND UNITED STATES by Edgar 
Wa I acces ainsesianslechaainniinveatvseiasaigsiilatasbinins 3.00 
A FIELD GUIDE TO THE “SHELLS OF OUR 
ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTS by Percy 
iS NS siskiainecin . 3.50 


THE INSECT GUIDE by Ralph B. Swain 3.00 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


FIELD BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY by E. 


AEE 


THE SEAS by F. S. Russell & C. M. Yonge........ 6.00 


CLOUDS, AIR AND WIND by Eric Sloane........ 3.00 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND 
SHRUBS by F. S. Mathews......................0:000 3.75 


Basic Science Series at 50¢ each 


PRIMARY INTERMEDIATE 


The Insect Parade Animals Of The Seashore 
An Aquarium Clouds, Rain and Snow 
Animals That Live Trees 

Together Reptiles 
Useful Plants and Animals Animals We Know 
Birds in the Big Woods Living Things 
Animals and Their Young Plant and Animal 


Partnership 


Animals Round The Year 


Animal Travels JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Birds Insect Societies . 
Fishes Insect Friends and Enemies 
— a Light 

s s, S 
Flowers, Fruits, Seeds The Ways Of The Weather 
Spiders 
or on Soil 
Saving Our Wildlife Balance In Nature 
Insects The Earth’s Changing 
Toads and Frogs Surface 


The dates for the forthcoming Christmas Bird Count are: 
Dec. 25, 1948—Jan. 2, 1949 
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NOTES ON. FLORIDA’S SEPTEMBER HURRICANE 


From Bob Allen (Tavernier, Fla.): 


FTER having been through one of this year’s 

Florida hurricanes, I was particularly inter- 
ested in reading HURRICANE’S WAIFS by Roger 
Tory Peterson, which made a well-timed appear- 
ance in the September-October (1948) issue. 

Although the eye of the storm of September 
20-21 passed to the west of the Upper Keyes, we 
had winds close to 100 miles per hour at the 
peak of the hurricane, and gales over a_ period 
of several days, both before and after the passage 
of the storm. After the eye had gone on towards 
the east coast north of Miami, we were able to 
drive along the Overseas Highway near Tavernier. 
{ strong wind was then blowing from the west. 
On the highway were numbers of shorebirds 
seeking shelter in brush along the shoulder. Among 
them was an upland plover so tired that it 
could make only short flights when pursued. On 
the bay-side were small groups of black terns 
looking for food on the surface of the surging 
waters. Overhead several royal terns, man-o’-war 
birds and brown pelicans were flying with obvious 
difficulty. On the ocean side of the key many 
groups of shorebirds were finding shelter close 
to the brush; these included turnstones, black- 
bellied plovers, dowitchers, yellow-legs and peeps, 
also several black terns and a single sooty tern 
close off shore. When we came near, these shore 
hirds attempted to fly, but the wind would carry 
them along like straws, and they hastily sought 
the ground again. One large flock of bobolinks 
was seen north of Tavernier. 

There was no evidence of the actual loss of 
birds due to the storm, at least in that area. It 
will be noted that with the exception of the sooty 
tern all were probably migrants that had been 
caught in the disturbance while moving southward. 

A few days later there was an especially strong 
movement of migrant passerines, chiefly warblers 
and swallows. Possibly these birds had been forced 
to make unscheduled landings during the pro- 
longed blow and, when the high winds abated, 
they had moved on, most of them unharmed. 


From Charlie Brookfield (Miami, Fla.): 


"|‘HE hurricane of September 20 moved forward 

slowly. The center passed eastward of Key 
West. Its course, slightly east of north, brought 
the center with the strongest winds up the Florida 
west coast from Cape Sable to Everglades where 
the storm passed inland diagonally across the state. 
Once inland, the power of the winds slackened 
somewhat but the lower west coast, including 
the Audubon Sanctuary at Duck Rock, took a 
terrific beating. The slow forward movement of 


the hurricane subjected the area to gales, winds of 
hurricane force, and extraordinarily high tides 
for two days and nights. 

Thursday morning, September 23, I drove across 
the Tamiami Trail from Miami to Everglades 
City. About ten miles east of Miami, three man-o’- 
war birds tiredly winged their way over the 
flooded glades toward the coast, their usual habitat. 
Five ospreys at varying distances along the Trail 
were likewise heading back to their salt water 
homes. Hundreds of American and snowy egrets 
were enjoying fine fishing along the road shoulders 
and canal banks. Used to passing traffic and 
protection by energetic state wildlife officers the 
birds did not trouble to fly up as the station 
wagon passed. One white-feathered, but dark-billed, 
stranger caught my eye—a reddish egret in the 
light phase, the first I had seen in recent years 
beyond Florida Bay. 

Forty miles west where the Big Cypress begins, 
two limpkins were quietly searching for snails in 
a roadside pool. The usual red-shouldered hawks 
were missing from the cypress trees. Tree tops 
had snapped off here and there, some breaking 
the telephone lines. 

At Ochopee, seventy miles out of Miami, wires 
and poles were down and buildings were damaged. 
Water flooded the town. Some three hundred egrets 
and Louisiana herons with a sprinkling of Ward’s 
made quite a show in the open prairie beyond 
Ochopee. 

Everglades was a sad sight. All the largest trees 
were blown down or had mutilated tops. Some 
large buildings, like the Rod and Gun Club, were 
partially unroofed; several smaller buildings col- 
lapsed but no lives lost. 

Shortly after I arrived, I was much relieved to 
see Art and Mrs. Eifler and Tom Baker (seasonal 
warden) coming down the Barron River in the 
“Spoonbill.” They were just coming out of “hiding” 
in a narrow but deep creek where they holed up 
aboard the Audubon boats during the storm. So 
many trees had fallen across the creek that they 
could not get out with the larger boats. All Audu- 
bon personnel and equipment were safe, but we 
speculated on the sad fate of Duck Rock, exposed 
to the full fury of the hurricane as it lashed the 
unprotected coast. 

Later, Art Eifler reported that the western rim 
of Duck Rock was wrecked by the storm. The trees 
were torn down for a short distance from the 
shore and all tall trees defoliated. The birds re- 
turned in great numbers after the storm. Art 
counted only five dead birds on the fifteen mile 
run from Everglades to the Rock—one pelican, two 
American egrets, and two Louisiana herons. These 
birds were caught by the head in the crotches of 
tree limbs. So Duck Rock will flourish again! 
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LETTERS 


lo the Editor: 


Ou St. Paul Audubon Society has been carrying 
on a successful effort to secure better protection for 
mourning doves in Minnesota. It is of great im- 
portance, however, that the migrating flocks be 
protected in Illinois, and we are trying to find peo- 
ple there who will undertake the hard work of 
presenting the facts to the state assembly this win- 
ter. I am trying to find even one good crusader. 
Perhaps the publication of this letter in Audubon 
Magazine will bring him forward. 

I have accumulated considerable data that will 
be of value to anyone willing to take on the task 
of presenting the matter to the assembly. 

Guy ATHERTON 
Box 72 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


ry. 

I here is great excitement in ornithological cir- 
cles here over the addition of a new species to the 
British list. On October 7, 1947, on Whalsay, Shet- 
land, a young (first autumn) Red-flanked Blue-Tail 
(Tarsiger c. cyanurus) was recorded. It appears 
that the only other record for Western Europe was 


one at Pisa, Italy in November 1879. We often say 
that the distribution of birds depends to some ex- 
tent on the distribution of bird-watchers and one 
wonders how many other rarities go unrecorded. 
R. W. Hate, Librarian 


London Natural 
History Society 


Looking through an episodic diary kept by my 
late grandmother, I find that it was just twenty- 
five years ago today that I obtained from her a 
small gift of money so that I might join the Au- 
dubon Society! It seems a suitable occasion for 
sending you an article. Here is the manuscript, en- 
closed, of “Why Bother?” I hope you'll like it. 
ALAN DEVoE 

Hillsdale, N. Y. 


M any thanks for the new department on “Recent 
Literature” in the Audubon Magazine. Why not 
have it every month? 

D. L. KINLey 
Mountain Grove, Mo. 


| am greatly pleased with your page, “Audo-visual 
News and Views,” and hope to use your suggestions 
among the members of patriotic and conservation 
groups with which I am affiliated. 

MARIE P. Carson 
Waltonville, Il. 


BIRD LOVERS ATTENTION! 


You can see up to five times as much detail 
with the Mark 245 as with ordinary bino- 
culars. If you are looking for little birds in 
tall trees, you'll need the Mark 245. At 100 
feet away, you can see the pupil in a bird’s 
eye. The finest feathery detail is clearly 
visible. With its big 21/2 inch diameter ob- 
jective lens, the images are exceptionally 
bright and clear even though the bird may 
be in shadow. When looking high in a tree, 
the 45 degree angle eyepiece on the Mark 
245 Telescope lets you look at the bird for 
long periods of time without craning your 
neck in uncomfortable positions. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


5148 ALHAMBRA AVE. ¢ LOS ANGELES 32, CALIF. 


THRILLING CLOSE-UPS 
with the 


New MARK 245 
PRISMATIC TELESCOPE 


You can choose your power with the Mark 
245. The quickly interhangeable eyepieces 
in 10, 20, 30 and 40 power, lets you see 
the birds under best possible conditions. It 
isnt necessary to get real close to a bird to 
see every detail. At 40 or 50 feet away, the 
bird appears to be at arm’s length. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

This telescope with all these features costs 
less than a pair of fine binoculars. 

Mark 245 telescope with your choice of one 
eyepiece is $84.50. . . . Extra eyepieces, $15. 
Send today for illustrated descriptive folder 
or better yet, send us a check for $84.50 
and we'll send you a Mark 245 with all the 
eyepieces. You try it for 5 days. Choose 
the eyepiece you want and return the extra 
eyepieces to us, or if you would rather, 
keep all the eyepieces, send us a check for 
them. If at the end of 5 days, you are not 
completely satisfied and like the telescope, 
return it to us and we will refund your 


money. a 
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HARDER HALL 


150 ROOMS, FIREPROOF 


hin in comfort and study the birds at leisure 
at Harder Hall—four miles from Highlands Hammock—“one of the three 
outstanding State Parks in the country.” 


Lake Okeechobee, 


sanctuaries — 


y our July-August number was one of the best; 
“The Conservation Conscience” would surely please 
Aldo Leopold greatly, since it combines a fine trib- 
ute to him with an excellent conservation attitude. 
And “Hudson's Pampas Today” was pure joy from 
the first word to the last. 

Dorotuy E. SNYDER 


Salem, Mass. 


T 
W hat Field Glasses for Birds, in Sept.-Oct. issue, 
reminds me of a Florida experience. 

In February 1947 I had breakfast at the home of 
Mrs. Ethel Gray at Daytona Beach. Several other 
guests were present including Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
McCabe of Pasadena. Terns were flying over the 
water close in, and I put my 7 x 50 glasses on them 
and noted several white birds flying way out above 
the last water I could see. They looked like gan- 
nets. Then one of them folded its wings back and 
dived straight down into the sea. I said “Gannets!” 
\t once, all of us were on the porch watching and 
seeing our first gannets in Florida. 

As I left Mrs. Gray’s home I drove north along 


Everglades Park and Whitewater Bay. 


in the Poconos of Florida 


Sebring, Florida 


Easy driving distance from many 


the famous beach, stopping each mile to make a 
binocular count and reached a total of 285 gannets 
in ten miles. 

A few days later I dropped in to visit the Carll 
Tuckers at Jobe Sound, and Marcia Tucker and I 
enjoyed watching the gannets fishing. They were 
so far out that the experience would have been lost 
to the naked eye. 

Watch for gannets the next time you visit the 
east coast of Florida and through adequate binocu- 
lars. 

Bert HARWELL 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB BINOCULARS 39. 
U. S. Army 6x30 reconditioned. 

Same with new COATED OPTICS.. 

Unused 6x30 U. S. Navy War II 

waterproof model with coated optics. ..$63 

Unused 6x30 Wollensack 19-ounce 

U. S. Army model with coated optics. .$58 

Guaranteed. Prices include carrying case. Add 20% to all 

prices for tax. We have a complete line of all new and 

used binoculars at lowest prices. Write for list. 


LOUIS DOMINGUES 3501 Asbury St., Dallas 5, Texas 


THE GRIDIRON 


Nos. Gl and G2 


deal 


etc. 


Please include 15 


This 

metal is ideal for Cardinals, Cat 
Birds, Blue Jays, Mocking Birds, 
G1, filled with HydCake 
SS1 (seed-suet) or G2 with Hyd- 
Cake SS2 (pressed peanut). 
Boxed $1.75 each. HydCakes for 
refills, 40¢ each. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue 
HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 
56 Felton Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 


% for transportation charges 


made of 
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WILLIAM FERGUSON looks at 


. BROWNS 
BIROS’ FEATHERS 
ARE DUE TO 


Birds, mammals 
and reptiles are 


rightly represented 


Color motion pictures disclose more 
of his fascinating nature lore 


Are comic strips here to stay? Good ones are—and that there 
are good ones, William Ferguson's widely-circulated newspaper car- 
eek are proving to aha of more then 150 papers in the United LA yey} 
States and Canada. "This Curious World" offers authentic illustra- ONT AROUND ST.LOUIS WISSOURY 
tions of nature lore, as did Ferguson's earlier strips called "Mother eens, 
Nature's Curio Shop" and “Feathered Facts and Fancies." As the 
last title shows, Ferguson began with birds (he had watched them as 
a boy on a Kansas farm) and he has never lost his enthusiasm. The 
most recent addition to Ferguson's NEA syndicate features is a 
series of bird pictures designed for school scrapbooks. 


For the National Audubon Society, Ferguson brings his birds, 
insects and mammals to life in color films taken near his summer 
home at Estes Park in the Colorado Rockies. Ferguson motion pic- 
tures shown with accompanying comment by the artist-photographer 
afford entertainment and education to audiences all over the country. 


When not making films or lecturing, Ferguson lives with his fam- 
ily (his daughter Mary, at fourteen, is already a bird enthusiast) in 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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NATURE PUBLICATIONS 


Mail Orders filled promptly by Canadian Nature 
Magazine, 177 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Canada. 


CANADIAN NATURE ANNUAL. $2.50. The five is- 
sues of Canadian Nature for 1948, attractively and sturd- 
ily bound in green library cloth, sewn back, title page, 
completely indexed. Contains 62 articles, 101 full color 
illustrations, 162 photographs and 143 figure drawings. 
This new, fascinating volume should be in every home, 
school and library. An ideal gift—a splendid prize. 5 
or more, each $2.00. 


NATURE ACTIVITIES. 50 cents. A practical hand- 
book for teachers, students, librarians, camp counsellors 
and others interested in nature and conservation. Chap- 
ters on the organization and leadership of indoor activi- 
ties and field trips, the making of collections, exhibits 
and classroom museums, instructions for nature arts and 
handicrafts, and hundreds of definite activity suggestions, 
arranged seasonally, week by week throughout the school 
year. Profusely illustrated with 195 photographs and 
drawings. 64 pages. 


WILD FLOWERS. 50 cents. Contains fifteen beauti- 
ful reproductions in full colour of favourite wild flowers, 
painted for CANADIAN NATURE by Barrie Rennie, 
noted Canadian artist. When framed the pictures make 
ideal gifts or decorations. 


CANADIAN BIRDS. 50 cents. Seventy-five typical birds 
in 15 habitat groupings, described by L. L. Snyder and 
beautifully illustrated with pen and ink drawings by T. 
M. Shortt. Four pages of bird studies by Arthur Nelles. 
Eighty-five outstanding photographs by Eric J. Hosking, 
Hugh M. Halliday and others. 64 pages. 


CONSERVATION ILLUSTRATED. $1.00. A complete, 
authoritative source book dealing with Canadian condi- 
tions. Provides for the teacher a well-rounded presenta- 
tion which must be understood if the subject is to be 
adequately taught. Prepared in collaboration with gov- 
ernment officials, educators and conservationists in every 
province. Contains up-to-the-minute reference material, 
teaching suggestions, review questions and pupil activi 
ties. 128 pages, 200 photographs and drawings. Every 
public spirited person should read this volume. 


NATIVE FERNS. $1.00. The fascinating story of liver- 
worts, mosses, ferns and their kin, by Virginia S. Ejifert. 
The 74 exquisite photographs of ferns by Bruce Metcalfe 
seem to draw you into the secret places of the woods. 
64 pages. 


CANADIAN NATURE captures the hearts of everyone 
interested in nature, conservation and the outdoors. Par- 
ents, teachers, librarians, and nature lovers praise and 


recommend it. Fascinating articles on flowers, birds, 
mammals, trees, fish, insects, in fact every phase of 
natural science. Contains questions and activity ideas, 


completely authoritative and superbly illustrated with col- 
our plates, photographs and line drawings. An ideal gift, 
a splendid prize. Five numbers yearly. Over 35,000 
copies of each issue—third largest nature magazine circu- 
lations in the world. You will enjoy it. Subscribe now. 
One year $1.50. Two years $2.50. 


Announcing 


the 1948 Audubon 
Christmas Card 


A beautiful reproduction of Wood 
Ducks (Plate +¢206) from "Birds of 
America" by J. J. Audubon. This 
card of one of our most colorful 
wild ducks would make a charming 
framed picture. The card measures 
5\/," x 7l/4"—25¢ each; 10 for 
$2.00; 25 for $4.50 (envelopes 
included). 


Please add 10¢ for postage. 
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CARDS 


NATIONAL 


Atala 


SOCIETY 


1000 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours 


BY STATION WAGON AND BOAT 


hese fascinating trips, through some of the most colorful sections 
the Southeast, are led by two of the Society’s most experienced 


~ 


\aturalists — Charles M. Brookfield and Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


TOURS LED BY CHAS. M. BROOKFIELD 


ERGLADES TOURS (Everglades National Park 
region, Fla.) One day tours by station wagon every 
iday and Wednesday, through December 29. 


APE SABLE-FLORIDA BAY TOURS (Florida) Two 

y tours, by station wagon and boat, every Wed- 
lay and Thursday: Saturday and Sunday. Janu- 
5 through May 1. 


FOR PROSPECTUSES W 
.ND RESERVATIONS rile 


NATIONAL AUDUBON 
SOCIETY 


13. McALLISTER ARCADE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


TOURS LED BY ALEXANDER SPRUNT,. JR. 


BULL’S ISLAND TOURS (South Carolina) Two day 
tours by station wagon every Monday and Tuesday: 
Thursday and Friday. December 2 through January 
21. During Christmas Holidays: on Monday and 
Tuesday: Wednesday and Thursday. 


OKEECHOBEE-KISSIMMEE TOURS (Florida) Two day 
tours by station wagon around Lake Okeechobee 
and in Kissimmee Prairie region. Every Monday and 
Tuesday: Friday and Saturday. February 4 through 
April 9. 


FOR PROSPECTUSES Whit NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
rite 


AND RESERVATIONS 


1000 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


BIRD BOOKS 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS (Eastern Land 
and Water Birds) by Roger Tory Peterson... $3.50 


A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS by 
Roger Tory Peterson 3.50 


AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE (Eastern and Cen- 
tral Land Birds) by Richard H. Pough 


BIRDS OVER AMERICA 
by Roger Tory Peterson 


FLIGHT INTO SUNSHINE 
by Helen Cruickshank 


WINGS IN THE WILDERNESS 
by Allan D. Cruickshank 


A GUIDE TO BIRD WATCHING 
by J. J. Hickey 3.50 


MODERN BIRD STUDY by Ludlow Griscom 2.50 


A LABORATORY & FIELD MANUAL OF 
ORNITHOLOGY by Olin S. Pettingill 3.50 


FLORIDA BIRD LIFE by Arthur H. Howell 5.50 


BIRDS AROUND NEW YORK CITY 
by Allen D. Cruickshank 1.75 


BIRDS OF THE OCEAN by W. B. Alexander 5.00 
THE BOOK OF BIRD LIFE by Arthur A. Allen 4.00 


MEETING THE MAMMALS 
by Victor Cahalane 2.50 


MAMMALS OF NORTH AMERICA 
by Victor Cahalane 7.50 


THE MAMMALS OF EASTERN UNITED 
STATES by William J. Hamilton, Jr. 4.50 


ANIMAL TRACKS by George F. Mason 2.00 


DAYS WITHOUT TIME by Edwin Way Teale. 6.00 


NATURALISTS OF THE FRONTIER 
by Samuel Wood Geiser ' . 5.00 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
by Ira N. Gabrielson 


THE LAND AND WILDLIFE 
by Edward H. Graham 

THE BOOK OF NATURE HOBBIES 
by Ted Pettit 


TRACKS AND TRAILCRAFT 
by Ellsworth Jaeger 


BOOKS ON MAMMALS 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


For your convenience, these 
titles may be ordered direct 
from the Service Department 


FIELD GUIDE OF BIRDS OF THE WEST 
INDIES by James Bond... 
THE FLAME BIRDS by Robert Porter Allen 
THE DUCKS, GEESE AND SWANS OF 
NORTH AMERICA by F. H. Kortright 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF EAST- 
ERN AND CENTRAL NORTH AMERICA 
by Edward H. Forbush & John Richard May 
HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS 
by R. S. Lemmon... 
BIRDS OF THE PACIFIC STATES. 
by Ralph Hoffmann : 
THE BIRDS OF NANTUCKET rw Ludlow 
Griscom and Edith Folger.......... 
OCEANIC BIRDS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
(2 vols.) by Robert Cushman Murphy 
RESEARCH REPORTS— 
IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER 
by James T. Tanner 
ROSEATE SPOONBILL 
by Robert Porter Allen 
BIRD DISPLAY AND BEHAVIOR 
by Edward A. Armstrong... 


ANIMAL HOMES by George F. Mason 


FIELD BOOK OF ANIMALS IN WINTER 
by Ann Haven Morgan.... 


FIELD BOOK OF NORTH AMERICAN 
MAMMALS by H. E. Anthony 


ANIMALS ALIVE by Austin H. Clark 


EVERYDAY MIRACLE by Gustav Eckstein 
ROAD TO SURVIVAL by William Vogt 


LOG BOOK FOR GRACE 
by Robert Cushman Murphy 


CANADIAN SPRING 
by Florence Page Jaques.... 


SPRING IN WASHINGTON * Louis Halle 


OUR PLUNDERED PLANET 
by Fairfield Osborn ........ 


THE LOST WOODS by Edwin Way ee: 
LIVES AROUND US by Alan Devoe 


Postage paid. All prices subject to change without notice. Address orders to Service 


Department, National Audubon Society, 


1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


